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INraODOCTIOM 



This hanclixx>k is designed as a workbcx>k and resource guide for 
individuals and organizations interested in exploring the 
establishment o£ an incubator in their ccmmunity. 

Establishing an incubator requires a major comnitment of resources. 
The goal of this handbook is to provide information and a suggested 
framework for a local organization to undertake such a project. 

Miile this handbook provides a substantial amount of information, it 
has its limitations since the capacities and capabilities of local 
organizations and programs play a major role in any incubator 
project. 

There are four sections of this handbook. The first section 
provides an overview of the concept and the characteristics of 
business incubators. 

The incubator development process - the second section - is divided 
into sectioni.^. First is a thorough analysis of the steps 
connunities have taken to conduct business incubator feasibility 
studies. A strong, committed connunity can take the initial steps 
itself or it can contract with a conmercial firm to provide the 
information necessary for deciding v^ther an incubator is feasible. 

Due to the increased publicity about the incubator concept, many 
connunities and local organizations believe they too should have an 
incubator. Economic development specialists knowledgeable about 
incubators reconmend that interested organizations proceed with a 
project only after they have completed analysis of the market 
potential for an incubator. Once a community decides to proceed 
with an incubator project, attention must be focused on deveK^ing a 
project inqplementation strategy. The second part of Section II 
covers five major steps in the iirpLementation of incubator' 
development. It also included a guide to federal programs andi 
private sector resources for financing a facility. 

Section III of the handbook includes a series of worksheets and 
sanple forms that can serve as guides in the development and 
management of an incubator facility. 

Many Federal agencies have programs which could provide financing 
for some aspect of an incubator project. An outline of each 
applicable F^eral program is provided with a reference to its 
potential s(>plication to incubators. Details of how programs could 
serve a specific incubator project should be discussed directly with 
the Agency involved. 
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Pour private sector financing sources that potentially can be used 
to finance an incubatv'^r project are outlined. The sources include 
real estate syndications^ foundationsr grants^ venture capitalr and 
bank financing. 

'Rie last section of the handbook further addresses the critical 
issues of financing. Included in the appendix are case studies of 
incubator project financing. 

To assess how existing incubator projects were financed, a 
questionnaire was sent to incubator managers. Respondents were 
asked to describe the sources of the financing they used to: 1) 
acquire, construct, or renovate their incubator facility, 2) furoi 
the operations of the snail business tenants, e.g., working capital, 
purchase of machinery and equipment and/or inventory, and 3) finance 
the day-to-day operations of the incubator facility. 

Ihese case studies are presented to help potential incubator 
developers become aware of the many types of financing available for 
develc^ment and of the on-going costs and sources of funds being 
used by successful incubators. 

Ihe handbook can be a working document - one that will be used in 
the planning and implementation process. We hope the information 
contained in this Handbook will assist you in creating an additional 
economic development tool to assist small business in your community. 



mS nCCBMOR OONCSPr: ITS BOLE AMD CHARACTERISTICS 



SubstantifJL infoonation documents small business* contribution to 
iiie economy in job creation, innovation and productivity. All o£ 
the 980,000 net new jobs generated in the American econcxny during 
1981 and 198Z came £rom indq^ndent small bu8i;:)esses« In addition, 
small £lrms and inventors are 2.4 times more productive per employee 
and 24 times more productive per dollar o£ research and development 
e)qpenditure in the generation o£ innovation than large £inns«l 

l^virormental £orces, such as the growing rate o£ technical change, 
escpansion and globalization o£ markets and increasing specialization 
o£ jobs and work skills, make it increasingly di££icult £or small 
businesses to CGnipdte. aoall businesses, e^^ially those under 
£ive years old, are often so vulnerable that a single serious 
mistake in purchasing i marketing, location or personnel may spell 
disaster. An e.^i?at6d 2,000 businesses close their doors each year 
because o£ one serious error. ^ Mine out o£ ten small businesses 
£ail due to management de£iciencies, vrtiile research shows nine out 
o£ ten causes o£ £ailui:e could have been £oreseen« 

The small business incubator is beccming an increasingly popular 
economic development tool iriiich helps inprove the success rate o£ 
new £irms« Topically, incubators are buildings in \Adch a nunber o£ 
new or growing businesses can locate and cperate at a much lower 
overhead cost them in conventional space where market rates 
prevail. Incubator £acilities aic characterized by access to 
shared, centralized services such as clerical and administrative 
help, receiving and shipping £acilities, conference rooms, cc^rputers 
and word processors and other business assistance. 



U. S. Small Business Administration, Ihe State o£ 
Stell Business , lAiited States Government Printing 
Office, WaiEington, D. C, 1984 

dark, Thranas D., and Seik, Jo Ellen, Business 
Survival Skills Directory , ]{avier Ibiiversity, 1983 
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The purpose of most small business incubators is to reduce small 
business failures by making it easier for then to survive the 
critical early stages of business development* This is achieved by 
providing ineacpensive, ^gppropriately-sized space, access to 
connonly-required administrative support services and access to 
management, financial and technical assistance* All new businesses 
make mistakes, but incubators give new firms "breathing room" to 
learn frcxn errors that otherwise could be fatal, valuable working 
capital is preserved by reduced overhead In an incubator facility. 
A second goal of roost incubators is to 'graduate* their tenants to 
conventional quarters vdien the business is strong enough to stand on 
its own. 

There is no one right way of developing incubators, no maroiates of 
operation and no government programs or regulations that 
specifically address the concept. Many dimensions of small business 
incubators vary widely among individual projects and certainly new 
variations will be seen in the future. Incubators c^ be 
appropriate components of develc^roent strategies for urban, 
suburban, and rural neighborhoods; for areas of growth, stagnation, 
and decline and for new firms in a broad range of industries. While 
this makes it harder to generalize about incubators, it also 
provides great flexibili^ for local conrounities, development 
organizations, corporations and other sponsors to ad^t the concept 
to particular local economic conditions, development needs and 
available resources. 

The. success of a new business venture cannot be guaranteed; it is 
determined by the market-place. But for many small business owners, 
the available services and impact of an incubator can substantially 
increase the probability of survival. With the e)q)ansion of small 
firms within and beyond the incubator building itself, a local 
economy is strengthened, job opportunities are created and physical, 
economic and social benefits are achieved for the neighborhood and 
city. An incubator is not a cure-all for a troubled economir base, 
but it can be an integral part of broader economic develqproent 
strategies at the local level. 

Viiile incubators differ in many ways, there are five essential areas 
of development and operation to consider: 

Sponsor and develqpment objective (s) 

Building type and location 

Tienant conoposition (target market) 

• Rent, fee, and graduation policies 

Range of support services 
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Spcmsors and objectives 



Incubator facilities have been started and operated by cities, 
counties, regional authorities, large corporations, small conpanies, 
universities, chambers o£ comnerce, not-for-profit development 
grotjqps and private real estate developers. 

Motivations may include profit, utilization of vacant buildings, job 
creation, urban redevelqproent, marketing outlets for sponsor 
products and services, general economic and business development or 
some combination of the above. 

Miile many of these objectives are complementary, they also have tha 
potential for conflict. Incubator sponsors need to define their 
specific goals and purposes and keep them in mind at all times. 

Building types and locat i ons 

Incubators are located in depressed urban industrial environments, 
retail shopping strips, near universities, in industrial and science 
parks and in small towns far removed from metropolitan areas. 

Host incubators have been established in older, renovated 
manufacturing or warehouse facilities. However, there are exanples 
of incubators being located in newly constructed buildings. 

The availability of appropriate existing real estate and the cost of 
renovations versus the cost of new construction will be one of the 
factors that will determine the type of facility that will be 
appropriate for your comounity. 

tenant composition (target market) 

Incubator sponsors often design their facility to attract tenants in 
particulcuc industries or with well-defined physical needs (e.g., wet 
laboratory space or a railroad spur) . One popular perc^ion is 
that incubators are for high technology start-ups while a large 
number are, many incubators are successful with occupants in 
manufacturing, assembly, service, wholesale and retail industries. 

Most facilities use leasing criteria and screen potential tenants to 
suit a defined objective while some have succeeded by initially 
renting to anyone who could afford the rent. Several projects have 
included established firms in their tenant mix to provide reliable 
cash flow from businesses that which can afford higher rents and to 
help stabilize the &cility during the potentially long lease-i:{) 
period. 
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Vhile some incubators are successful in attracting businesses from 
other oomminitiesr nany incubators rely upon the local market for 
proi5)ective tenants. This reaffirms the iirportance of business 
incubators as a tool for homegorvm economies. 

Benty fee and graduation policies 

Incubator leases may be uniformly structured with a pre-determined 
rent structure or handled case-by-case according to an individual 
firm's circumstances and needs. Some sponsors take equity positions 
in tenant firms . 

Base rent in an incubator may include utilities and a common core of 
servi<:es with unlimited access. Many services and business machines 
are pi:ovided on a fee basis so firms pay only for what they use. 
Incubetor i^nsors often price services at or below cost to minimize 
tenants" overhead. 

The costs for rent and services are influenced by the cost of 
aoc^iririg, renovating, and operating a facility and the sponsor's 
e>q?ected return on investment. Some public sector sponsors have 
subsidised a facility's operating costs thereby lowering rental 
costs to the tenan^^s 

Bange of support services provided 

An infinite number of service combinations can be offered to 
tenants. Most newly formed small firms do not have sufficient 
business to justify full*-time administrative help. Sponsors can 
provide this centrally, including t^ing, stenographic, cqpying, 
nailing, shipping, phone answering and reception services. 

Conference rooms, business and technical libraries, credit reports, 
insurance and joint purchasing arrangements can also be provided. 
Some incubator managers contract or arrange for professional 
services, consultants or other business developenent resources 
through private and public sector organizations or programs. 
Incubator directors should work with public officials involved in 
business develqpraent so tenants can be referred quickly to 
apprqpriate assistance sources. 

A few incubator sponsors have Certified or Local Development 
Cons>anie& located in or near the building itself to provide 
financial assistance and counseling for tenants. Vhile it may not 
be possible to institutionalize relationships with financing 
sources, the local financial conniunit^ should be aware of the 
incubator project and the needs of its firms for maximum access to 
capital sources. 
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In some cases, an incubator director acts as an informal consultant 
for tenants, maintaining close contact v\f:h owners to monitor 
progress and performance. Wiile this may not be explicitly included 
in the service package, the role of the director is crucial for the 
smooth functiwung of a facility and the well-being of tenant 
businesses. This should be i^pecified in advance by an incubator 
^nsor because it has an impact on the talents required of a 
director and the number of available candidates. 

Decisions about the number, extent and pricing of services are also 
critical to an incubator's success and should be researched and 
discussed extensively. The service package nust match the tenant 
canposition, the financial condition of the sponsor, e^^iected 
returns and overall project objectives. . 
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OBB DiOBAaPR IgVEDOEMBir STEPS POR GETTDiG SIMOID 



SIEP ONE 
ESTABLISHING A HQRKINS GROUP 



The involvement of key inaividuals and organizations in the 
connunit^ is criticetL to the success of an incubator, both in its 
formulation and inqplementation. No organization from outside a 
connunity can develop a successful incubator without the conmunity's 
interest and suE^rt. Because of their visibility, incubators can 
quickly become the focal points for economic Gievelc¥)ment and small 
business assistance. 

Three levels of organizational involv^nent are present in the 
development of an incubator facility: 

1, Lead sponsor organization - the initiator 

2. local working group - responsible for plans through 
ijiplementation 

3« Other cominunity organizations - provide support and 
publicity 

Lead Sponsor Organization 

Tb conplete a feasibility study or other activities related to 
development of an incubator, someone must initiate the project and 
assume leadership. 

The primary duties of the initiating individual or organization 
consist of: 

Ensuring that the project goals are clearly stated and 
consistently followed 

Identifying and contacting key individuals to serve on the 
working group 

Convening preliminary meetings of the working group 

Overseeing collection of information for the feasibility 
study 

Contacting other local organizations not represented in the 
working group to get information for the feasibility study 
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The initiator will usually cane from one of the following 
organizations: 

For-profit corporation 

local develc^nnent organization (i.e.. Chanter of Commerce, 
503 Oonpany) 

Local government 

Iftiiversity or Oonmunity/JUnior College 
Local Wbrkinq Grocp 

The local working group is responsible for formulating a sound plan, 
re^aewing it as needed and sticking with it through its 
inplementation. The members should be decision makers in their 
reflective organizations who can commit resources. In addition, the 
gron> should be representative of a broad range of coninunity 
organizations and skills. 

The primary responsibilities of the working grovp include: 

Completing the necesseuy market research. 

Gaining si5)port for the incubator fran other conmunity 
organizations. 

Providing guidance and/or direct involvement in critical 
0iases of the project's inplementation. 

TORKSHEET ONE provides a list of potential roeniaers for a local 
working groi;p. 

Potential working group members should be contacted early in the 
process. The first contact (s) should be with individuals who are 
likely to participate in the working group and who would be 
influential in encouraging others to get involved. 

A list of individuals or organizations expressing an interest in the 
project should be conpiled so the interested parties can be 
contacted later. Some members of this group may be in a position to 
coranit financial resources to the project. If commitments cannot be 
secured from several key members of the conmunity, the lead 
^nsoring organization should reconsider the project. 
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other Oocnunity OrganlzatlCTis 



In addition to the sponsoring organization and local working group, 
other organizations should be contacted to determine interest and 
sipport for an incubator. Vhile these organizations will be 
involved only periE*>erallyr their participation will strengthen the 
network of support available to the incubator project. 

Possible contacts include: 

Influential business pec?)le (from small and large 
businesses) 

Key members of local government 

Representatives from organizations in the small business 
support network, e.g., SCORE, SBA, university/conmunity 
colleges. Inventor's Council, etc 
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SIEP TWO 

DEFINE QQftIS AND OVERALL OBJECTIVES 



A connunity's economic development goals and objectives provide the 
driving force for the design of the incubator facility. Ideally, 
the objective of the incubator should fit with the camunity's 
overall economic developnent strategy. 

It is inportant to reach consensus early as to why an incubator 
project is being developed. Agreeing on the goal of the incubator 
project is probably the most critical decision the working group 
will make. Uie objective chosen will, in large part, determine a) 
the type of tenants to be assisted, b) the location and type of 
facility suitable for such tenants' businesses, c) the type of 
financing that will be available to the project, d) the sources ana 
technical expertise required. 

Members of the coninunity will often have different priorities for 
overall economic development objectives. Gaining consensus on the 
prior ities will help leverage resources from throughout the 
connunity. In addition, defining these broad objectives will he2p 
measure progress and evaluate results of the project. 

Ohe project' J purpose dictates the shape of the development. The 
working gco\^ should decide what it wants to accoirplish before 
making q)ecific decisions on a site, tenants to be assisted, market 
research design etc. 

Wsrksheet two can be used as a guide to assist the working group in 
reaching a concensus on their primary objective. 
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STEP mREE 

OOLLBCT nPOiMftTION ON CfTBER DCOBftJOR EROJBCTS 

Defining the overall economic goals and objectives will help 
organize a targeted search of information on existing incubator 
facilities that will match your goals and objectives. Ihe key is to 
limit the research to those facilities in conparable size cities 
with similar objectives. 

Obtaining information on different successful incubator projects 
will h3lp contribute to the success of a new facility by helping the 
sponsoring organization avoid the conmon problems es^rienced by 
others. 

Worksheet Three lists the type of information available on each 
facility and lists the sources for such information. 

Printed Infomation on Incubator Facilities 

saall Business Incubator Resource Summary . U. S. Small Business 
Administration, Otfice of Private Sector Initiatives, 144A L Street, 
N.W., Suite 720A, W&shington, D. C. 20416. List of written material 
about -mil business incubators. 

Incubator Times . U. S. Small Business -Administration, Office of Private 
Sector Initiatives, 1441 L Street, N. W., Suite 72QA, Washington, D. C. 
20416. Newsletter. 

Incubators for SaeHl Business . U. S. Small Business Administration, 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives, 1441 L Street, N. W., Suite 720A, 
Vbshington, D. C. 20416. Lists contacts for incubators. 

Small Business Incubator Perspectives . U. S. Small Business 
Administration, Office of Private Sector Initiatives, 1441 L Street, N. 
W. , Suite 72aA, Washington, D. C. 20416. News clips and project 
sumnaries, 23 pp.. 

Small Business Incubators: A How To Guide . Coninunity Information 
Exchange, National Urban Coalition. National Urban Coalition, 1120 G. 
Street, K. W. , 9th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20005, (202) 628-2981. 

Printed Infomation on Incubator Facilities (continued) 

Business Incubator Profiles . TWiali, Mihailo and Cairpbsll, Candace. 
Minneapolis. Hubert H. Huniahrey Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Minnesota, 909 Social Sciences, 267 19th Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 
55455, (612) 376-9996. A survey of 50 business incubators for the 
Institute's Cooperative Coraraunity Development Program, 1984, 130 pp. 
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Contact Incubator Managers 



After reviewing available publications, it is valuable to speak with one 
or more managers of incubator facilities to get their first-hand comments 
and suggestions. A number of incubator managers provide background 
information on their facility upon request, sone of it for a small fee. 

Visit at Least One Incubator Facility 

No matter to whom you speak or what you read, you will not understand what 
incubators are until you actually visit a facility. While on-site, it is 
definitely worthwhile, if possible, to visit with some of the tenants. 

Qpntact a Ppr-prof it Incubator Develoanent/Oonsulting Firm 

If a comunity decides to esqplore the feasibility of developing an 
incubator, but Isicks the in-house e)q)ertise or time to devote to the 
project, it should consider contracting. There are a nuniaer of private 
corporations which provide assistance for the development of small 
business incubators. 
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STEP KKJR 

MMaZE IXXaL BOONGMIC BRSE 

Assessing the market potential o£ a business incubator is not a 
sinple task- It is crucial to determine vrtiether there are potential 
entr^reneurs, and markets for particular types of businesses. 

To determine if a ccnminity has a market for incubator space, three 
major aspects of the local econony should be analyzed: 

1. Characteristics of local businesses in the area. 

2. Level of entrepreneurial activity in the connunity. 

3. SagpLy of, and demand for, incubator-type space and support 
services, by industry type. 

Characteristics of Local Businesaes 

Analyzing the characteristics of local businesses can provide a 
sneqpshot of the local eoonony. Examine the nature of the labor 
force, the major employers and major inclustries within the local 
ccnnunity. This will help explain seme trends of the local business 
connunity and will be helpful in deciding whether the incubator 
should piggyback on growing industries or redirect the business 
community. 

Analyzing the local labor force will help determine whether local 
resources are available for particular types of businesses. In 
preparing an initial feasibility study, an overview of the local 
businesses will be sufficient. Worksheet Four includes some basic 
information that will help you conduct this analysis of the local 
econony. 

Mary comnunities have conducted a more detailed analysis of their 
major corporations and their suppliers. Perheqps more important than 
the findings was the process of obtaining the information and the 
support for the incubator project. Often the findings indicated 
that, to a large extent, local big businesses import a significant 
amount of BvpplieB, raw materials and sipport services from outside 
the local econony. With sudi information, some coonunities have 
convinced large companies to buy locally, creating large and stable 
markets for new businesses. 
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In addition to providing a potential market for local small 
businesses, major businesses are often the coranunity's primary 
source of spin-off firms. Bie type of industry and level of 
^in-off activity should be considered when deciding on the type of 
incubator to establish (e.g., high technology, manufacturing, 
services, etc.). ^' 

Itorksheet Four, Part A provides a framework for analyzing the 
characteristics of local large corporations. 

Worksheet Four, Part B is a format for gathering information on 
suppliers to local major ccnpanies. 

Asaessii w Level of Bitrepreneurial Activity 

It is also ini)ortant to assess the level of local entrepreneurial 
activity in a coniiunity. The rate of new business start-ups, nuntoer 
ot business permits issued, patents issued, number of home-based 
businesses, etc. , are indicators of potential demand for incubator 
type space and support. These indicators also help to identify the 
growing sectors of the economy - information thatl SoisoUii? 

"^^^ ^ ^^^^^ what type of incubator businesses 
should be recruited. 

Worksheet Pour, Part C can be used to gather data on the level of 
entrepreneurial activity. 

Sqpply and Degiand for Oonmercial Industrial Space 

Bie third aspect of the local econony to be examined is the real 
^f^*^®^!!!^'*®*^* ^ incubator to succeed, it must fill a market 
need. Therefore, the supply and demand for multi-tenant space must 
be carefully assessed. To determine the supply, an inventory of 
available conroercial space should be taken. 

Hie survey should include various local public organizations to 
locate any publicly owned, vacant conroercial land and/or buildings 
local city and county governments, school boards or federal agencies 
such as the U.S. Snail Business Administration and the 
U.S. Department of Justice should be included in the survey. A 
public entity acquires ccnrntrcial property through the exercise of 
eminent domain, through foreclosures or, as in the case of a school 
board, the property may be publicly owned but no longer occupied. 
If a suitable facility is publicly owned, a sponsor may be able to 
negotiate a favorable sale, lease or transfer of ownership. 
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Private corporations should be surveyed to determine their plant use 
or future relocation planR. Several incubator sponsors have 
received buildings as a donation f rcxn a local corporation. 
Generally the underutilized buildings are the results of plant 
closings or relocations* 

To be effectiver the local real estate inventory should be broken 
down by types of conmercial prc5>erty (i.e. r retail, manufacturing, 
office ^ce) as well as by prevailing market rates. If the 
inventory shows the conmunitY has a glut of cheap manufacturing 
q>acer then obviously the incubator Efponsor needs to look very 
critically at any proposal that would construct a new building for 
manufacturing firms. 

An additional element included in the analysis is the type of lease 
arrangenents available. Often, start-up businesses can not commit 
themselves to long-ter/a leases. 

The demand side of the equation is equally as important. A review 
of proximately fifteen incubator feasibility studies suggests that 
surveys and interviews of realtors, existing new small businesses, 
banks, local development conpanies, etc. , can give a general 
indication of the level of denand in the caimunity for 
incubator-type space. 

Vferksheet Fo\xc, Parts D and E provide a matrix to help assess the 
sifyply and demand for commercial space. 
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SlEP FIME 

ASSESS SMALL B05INESS SDPPQRT UPmnaK 



J^J: 1^^"^ ^ examine the degree to which a connuanity has 
formalized its support for smaU business. If a survey of the 
coraiunity reveals that there is a lack of formal business 
developn«nt programs/services offered, this°s'E^d"S^o^idered 
when deciding whether to establish an incubator. "^^aerea 

A Snail Business Support Network includes: 

' pre-business and continuing business 

workshops and courses, sponsored by local SOORE chimters. 
coramunity or junior colleges or chambers of coranerce. 

. Active organizations supporting small business issues with 
a strong membership from the small business conmunity. 

' S^^^- *^ °^ financing for start-up and expansion of 
small businesses including favorable lending policies bvr 

Jo?^'STi"S^^*'^°"^' establishment of venture capital, 
503, SBIC companies, etc. 'v^^j-t 

' Srj^^^® city/county/state business climate including 

taction policies, ease of acquiring necessary licenses and 
permits, zoning restrictions, etc. 

^°^\^^^^^omal, public-private programs providing 
specialized technical assistance, such as invention 
evaluation services, import/export counseling, etc. 

* S^^S °^ the importance of small business 

including whether local media covers small business issues. 

aisiness incubators can conplement and draw upon local small 

S^t^k'o?^^ or st^ti^Sglf Listirg 

network of community leaders is particularly effective in leSrSXi 
resources to assist incubator tenants. e^^eccive in leveraging 

^Tr^^t^r.^'^l^'^^I^ ^ ^"PP^"^*^ ««twork does exist, 

fSSStS^Se^eT^ -^^^^^^^^^ - ~e S^it^^L^^the 

business support network should evaluate the 
availability, quality and affordability of the assistance. 

^ksteet Five is a sample survey to assess the strength of the 
small business support network. s»crengT:n or tne 
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SIEP SIX 

PEREOBM PRELIMINMg FINftNCIAL FEftSIBILITy STODY 



Before developing an incubator facility a preliminary assessment of 
the project's financial feasibility should be conducted. Such 
analysis should include an: 

estimate of total project costs 

listing of available financial resources for the project 

The section^ "Steps for Successful IiTnplenentation"r specifically 
addresses the details of arranging financing for business incubators. 

At this stager it would be sufficient to do a basic budget and make 
preliminary contacts with possible funding sources to find out 
funding availability and application procedures. 
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aCBP SBVE2H 



A SBOOND lOQK - HEVIEW TOUR DRTft 

Analyzing the data gathered in steps 1-6 is essential for the 
sucx:ess of an incubator project. 

If the incubator development process is viewed as a continuum, a 
critical examination of the project should be conducted at this 
^^^- P^^or to beginning actual construction and/or renovation of 
a facility. Ohe incubator development process is fluid and this 
analysis should be conducted throughout the incubator development 
process. 

The analysis should exiunine: 

major strengths and weaknesses 

gaps in information collected and/or resources identified 

strategies for gathering additional information, gaining 
other resources, and involving other organizations. 

If it is determined that the business incubator is a viable project 
for the coninunity, it would help to reassess and/or redefine the 
overall economic development goals and objectives. Many times, what 
started out as the primary reason for beginning the project may not 
^ly and another reason may become more important. 

Ttds process will help focus the incubator project and help steer 
the implementation phase in the right direction. 




ERIC 
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SnSPS FOR SUOCBSSFUL IMEUMHIiaTICN 



STEP EIGHT 

lEBITIFY AND SEIBCT A SITE AND EftCILTnf 

An incubator site should meet the specific needs of the types of 
businesses to be located in the facility, (e.g., manufacturing , 
retail services, R&D, etc.) because each ^pe of comnercial activity 
has different space and location requir^^nts* When the sponsor 
decides the type of ccmnerical space that is required, a review of 
the real estate inventory that was prepared in Step 4 should be 
undertaken. 

A major constraint on site selection is available funding. The 
majority of incubator facilities were develqped using existing 
buildings by financing acquisition and renovation costs with public 
funds. There are, however, several examples of incubator projects 
in newly constructed facilities. Obviously, new construction 
requires a substantial financial conmitment — one which most 
economic development organizations are not in a position to make. 

Other fcctors to be considered in the site selecti<xi process include: 

• Access to major tran£portation routes 

. Shipping and receiving areas, if required 
. Adequate storage 

. Adequate spsLce for conference rooms and other "shared" space 
requirements 

• Potential for expansion 
. Local zoning laws 

. Coniatibility with surrounding area 

. Proximity to supplies (depending on type of tenants) 

. Parking (for tenants, customers, clients, etc.) 

. Rental space in general area for incubator graduates 

. Condition of building structure 

. Estimated renovation costs 

. Annual utility es^nses 

. Security 

Wbrksheet Six provides a framework for listing and evaluating 
potential sites. 
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SIEP NIME 

temop MftMRGBffiwr piam for FAcmry 

Sucxjessful implementation of an incubator depends on the management 
plan. A': this stage, the foUowing decisions are made: 

Type of organizational structure 

Need for and makeip of Board of Directors 

Daily management of facility 

• Tenant selection policies 

• Tenant services 

• Grsduaticx) policies 
Qn|ani«irt-<o i>ai Structure 

ti^i^ decision for an ircubjitor sponsor is whether the facility 
"^K^JSIl^ ^ ^ non-profit entity. Sons incubators 

are established as a combination; developed fcy a non-profit 
organization and managed under contract by a for-profit organization. 

S!Jk°E!^'^ investigate the advantages and disadvantages of 

both the non-profit and for-profit organizations. 

Some of the issues are: 

Ohe ability to obtain debt financing 
Uie ability to attract investors 

^ ^ accept charitable or corporate contributions 

Eligibility for state and local programs 

Olie ability to attract universities or public sector 

partners 

2® *° advantage of tax exemptions and credits 

me ability to attract interests in limited partnerships or 
other types of financial support 

Based on the objectives of the facility, both for-profit or 
non-profit arrangements can be successful. 

Related to the for-profit/wn-prof it status of the facility are 
decisions that effect the ownership of the real estate and equipment. 
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In one scenario the city government owns the land, building, and 
equipment and leases the prc^rty to another organization. The 
other organization is responsible for making iraprovCTients to convert 
the facility into an incubator, leasing the space, maintaining the 
facility and managing the facility on an ongoing basis. 

The scenario is attractive for soinei city goverrments because t±ey 
retain ownership of the property, e^diance the revenue potential of 
the building (due to projected increc^se in t:axes) emd delegate the 
daily management of tihe facility. 

Anot:her scenario would have a for-profit organizatd.on build a new 
facility or purchase an existing structure. This benefits t:he 
for-profit because of the autu>noniy in renovating t:he facility and 
the capital £(>preciation as the building becomes revenue-producing. 

While tihere are many different organizational approaches to 
establishing an incubator, it is important to keep it sinple; 
minimizing the duplication of other business develc^xnent 
organizations in the coninunity. It is also inqportant to create an 
organizational chart that has the edacity to grow, and take full 
advantage of leveraging comnunity resource'^ 

Bo ^rd of Directors 

Whether called a Board of Directors, Advisory Board, or Community 
Board I t±ere is usually a groiqp of executives that oversees the 
operation of the incubator and lends credibility and e^^rtise to 
the project. 

It is inportant to select menters for the Board who are decision 
makers in their professions; people who are doers (willing to "roll 
up their sleeves") and represent a mix of different comnunily 
groi^. An eight member Board of Directors might include 
representatives from business, labor, education, and government. 
The Board of Directors should be established early in the in::ubator 
development process as its support will be critical. Among the 
things a Board may do in the 8?tart-up phases of incubator 
development are: 

Identify a building that will house the incubator 

• Solicit comnunity views concerning the project 

• Help explain the incubator concept to concerned citizens 

• Identify prospective tenants 

• Assist in obtaining funding from private sources, local, 
state or federal government 
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Responsibilities of a Board of Directors continue into the 
operational phases of the facility, including: 

Hiring a manager for the facility 

Developing tenant selection, graduation and other operating 
policies 

Reviewing tenant c4)plications that need particular 
consideration 

Providing professional, managerial and technical assistance 
to tenant firms 

Using professional contacts to increase business 
opportunities for tenant firms 

Reviewing and e«)proving major rennovations to the facility 

Preparing an annual report assessing the status of the 
incubator program 

Daily Management 

Incubators can be operated by the building owner, lessor or an 
outside contractor. Professional staff usually range in size from 
one part-time to twelve full-time staff members depending on the 
size of facility, number of tenants, and types of services provided 
through the incubator. 

The basic staff of an incubator might include a director, clerical 
person and part-time maintenance person. Other personnel (ie. , 
accountant, security, rec^tionist) are provided on an as-needed 
basis. As with any project, the success of the venture is only as 
good as the people behind it. Ths key player within an incubator is 
the incubator manager or director. This person is not only 
responsible for the day-to-day operations of the building but also 
provides tenants with needed assistance. 

Specific assignments for the incubator manager may include: 

Assisting in the selection of a site 

. Identifying pro[^>ective tenants 

ESnsuring proper maintenance and security for the building 

Coordinating business su^rt services 
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Securing financing for facility renovations and tenant firms 

Reviewing tenant leases 

Incubator practitioners look for the following in an incubator 
manager: 

• Problem solver • Aggressive 

• Dedication • Excellent 

coinnunications skills 

• Cbntacts in business community • Knowledge of business 

operations 

Integrity . Maturity 

Energetic * Goal-oriented 

Enthusiastic 
Tenant Selection 

ll^nant selection varies according to the goals of the incubator and 
the characteristics of the facility, especially its size. 

Some incubators accept ary business^ that can pay the rent. In most 
casesr there is a minimum review process that includes an assessment 
of the firm's financial history and its needs for space, sifsport 
services and financing. 

More detailed selection procedures include a staff review of an 
initial application, a visit to the current business location, if 
ary, and a final review of a formal application by the Board of 
Directors. 

Wbrksheet Seven is an exanple of a pre-application form that can be 
used for an initial screening of t inant firms. 

Miidiever process is selected, it should be fair and quick. Small 
businesses often need space on short notice. 

Tenant Servioea 

niere are an infinite number cf services that can be provided to 
tenant firms in an incubator. 

In some cases, the services are included as part of the base rent 
diarged to the tenants. In other ceises, services are provided on an 
as-needed basis for a fee. 
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Support services can be provided by the sponsoring organization, a 
tenant fimp or an outside contractor. In delivering support 
services, it is reconinended that you 

• begin with very basic services 

• ke€£> the services within an affordable range 

make sure the services meet the needs of tenant firms 

• leverage connunit^ resources to provide the services 
Exhibit 1 on the following page contains e list of support services. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
LIST OF INOOBATDR SERVICES 



Flexible space - single o££ices 
to light manufacturing ^ace 

Space design and layout assistance 

Library and information center 

Gbftpitet-based management 
education courses 

Conference rocin(s) 

Professional building manageoent 

Business planning assistance 

Financicd planning assistance 

Accounting assistance 
Telq^ne answering service 
Secretarial/clerical services 
ftord processing services 
Mailing and postage services 
Furniture rental services 
Part--time office programs 
National contract discounts 
Teleoonflerencing facilities 
Groqp life and health insurance 
Administrative billing 
Day care services 



Janitorial service 
Reception service 

Suite identification 
Parking 

Copying services 

Telex services 

Consulting services 

Technology and patent 
searches 

Technology marketing, 
Ccxnputer services 
Seninars 

Entrepreneurial club 
Catering 

Pick-up deliveries 
Auditorium facilities 
Tenporary help 
Notary 

ShippLri & receiving 
Labonitory facilities 
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Tmant Graduaticxi 

Mhether to have a graduation policy in an incubator depends totally 
on local preference and the goals set by the ^nsor. 

Graduation policies vary a great deal, d^nding on danand for the 
^ace among new entrepreneurs (occupancy rate) ; abilit/ of the 
business to stand on its own and the £fpace needs of the tenant. 

Some policies are highly structured and built into the terns of the 
lease; others are more open-ended, and may even allow leasing to the 
tenant on a month-to-^nonth basis. Standard rentals fees range from 
$2.00-$10.00 per square foot. 

Tb create a disincentive to those tenants healthy enough to move on, 
but wcxild rather stay, many incubator leases include a graduated 
rent policy, in the early stages of the lease business rents are 

low but then are increased each year until the incubator is no 
Ic^rger attractive to the tenant. 

Whether there is a strict or open ended policy, the graduation 
aspect of an incubator is what separates it from a more conventional 
landlordAenant relationship. 

The most ixoportant a^>ect of graduating a tenant <or considerably 
deciding that the tenant is not a viable business) is doing so at 
the ri^t time. Review and communication should be constant arri a 
consistent process ^jetvieen tlie incubator manager and tenants to 
determine the best time for tenant graduation. 

Finally, the incubator manager should take some responsibility for 
steering a graduating firm into an apprc^riate location. Space 
availability for growing firms should be part of the planning 
process, even before the incubatoir is operational. If a coninunity 
does not have space to si:(>port gr<xluating tenants, those businesses 
may locate elsewhere. Plan ahead for tenant space needs. 

lease -Agreements vary depending on the organizational structure, the 
objectives of the center and the various parties involved in the 
ownership, managaiient and financing of the facility. 

The lease Agreement shown on the following page (Exhibit 2) is just 
an example of an agreennent and will not fit the requirements of all 
facilities. 
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Exhibit 2 



SAMPI£ CEinER LEASE 

This LEASE is hereinafter made between (tiame of Lessor) r eferred 
to as I£SSOR, and (Name of Lessee) , hereinafter I£SSEE, for space 
as defined in the Attached Appendix A (building floor plan) in the 
(Naiya of Center) in accordance with the following terms and 
conditi(»is:. 

1. TIME: Ohis LEASE will be for a period of years, but 

shall be reviewed at the end of the first year, if term is for 
longer than one year, to determine that the conpany's operation 
is in ownpliaice with its business plan and with the CJenter's 
policies. The parties may extend this lease by mutual agreatent 
and agreed upon terms. 

2. BUSINESS PLAN: The Lessee must follow the Business Plan 
submitted as part of the application to be a lessee of the 
Center. Failure to follow the plan will allow for unilateral 
termination of the lEASE by the Lessor upon notice set forth in 
8 below. 

3. REVIEW: The Lessee's Business Plan will be reviewed at least 
aimually by the Center to determine the Lessee's progress and 
updates may be requested as determined by the Center. 

4. INSURANCE AND INDEMNIPICATIiONs The Lessee agreea to provide 
ii-isurance for all risks of loss, including fi^re and extended 
coverage insurance on all lessees equipment as well as any 
equipment loaned or leased to lessee by lessor and shall carry 
general liability insurance in amounts of at least $500,000. 
Ttie policies shall name the the Lessor as a co-insured on leased 
or loaned equipment and genered liability insureuice. The Lessee 
agrees to noti^ the Lessor if any change, alteration, 
modification or cancellation of any such policy. Ihe Lessee 
also hereby agrees to indemnify the Lessor and its officials and 
agents from any and all liability arising out of Lessee's 
(derations, including any claims relating to product liability. 

5. OPERATIONS: The Lessee agrees to abide by all applicable 
federal, state and local laws, regulations and ordinances 
covering its type of lease and operations and all the policies 
of the Center. 

6. TAXES: The Lessee agrees to be responsible for all allocable 
pr<^rty taxes, excise and franchise taxes and any other tax 
applicable to its operation. 

7. MAINHNANCE AND REPAIR: Building maintenance and general area 
janitorial service will be provided by the Lessor c 
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8. TEKMINATiaj: At the expiration or termination of the LEASE, the 
lease hold area will be returned to Lessor in good conditionr 
reasonable wear and tear expected. The Lessor reserves the 
right to terminate this I£ASE on thirty (30) days notice after 
one (1) year, if in its judgment such termination would be in 
the best interests of the Lessor and Lessee. 

9. SIOiAGE: Ihe Lessor must approve any interior signage the 
Lessee wishes to use in the prenises. 

10. RE3n!AL FEES: 

1. Monthly fee: W)e Lessee will pay the Lessor a monthly 

rental fee of at a place to be designated by 

the Lessor. 

2. Ownership interests: Lessee agrees to grant the 

Lessor f % of Lessee's common stock. Further r (1) 

if the by-laws of the corporation do not include preeiptive 
rights to future stock sales the Lessee hereb/ grants such 
rights to che Lessor; and (2) if the Lessor i:^* assignment 
or transfer of such shares decides to dispose of such 
shares/ the Lessee will have a right of first refusal to 
purchase such shares v/ithin thirty (30) days of 
notification of intention to dispose by the Lessor to the 
Lessee. The purchase price shall be set by negotiation 
between the parties based on the parties individual 
interests, including but not limited to the book value of 
the stock, appraisals contracted for and former sales. The 
final purchase price will be by mutual agreement between 
the parties. If no agreement can be reached within sixty 
(60) days of notification of intention to dispose to Lessee 
the Lessor may rAigotiate with another purchaser or sell on 
the open market. 

This LEASE represents the full and entire Agreement between the 
parties and it may only be altered or amended by a irAitually agreed 
to written amendment between all parties. 

Uated this . day of , 19 . 

LESSOR 

BY: 

BY: 
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SIEP TEN 



FINMOMS THE INOaBATQR 

There are a number of financing issues for incubators including 
funding for pre-deveK^ment costs, for the facility and for the 
tenants. The largest financing concern is how to finance the 
development of the incubator facility. Prior to that step, however, 
the ^le pre-develqpnient process, described in Section II ''Stqps 
for Getting Started" of this handbook, must occur. Pre-develc^Hoent 
costs vary depending on the organization sponsoring the project and 
the extent to which pre*^evelc^3inent activities are done in-house. 
The third type of financing, that which is designed for the tenants, 
is largely a function of incubator policy. 

The first part of this section is on financing pre-develcpnent 
costs. The second part discusses the basic st^ to financing an 
incubator facility and a number of financing sources. The third 
part is on tenant financing and ways to accomplish it. 

Pre-Developroent Posts 

Funding incubator pre-develqpment costs depends on the nature of the 
sponsoring organization. The costs incurred vdll include staff 
time, conducting a feasibility study for an incubator, and doing an 
incubator development plan. A connunity development corporation 
with a development staff or other local public or private 
organization with available professional staff may be able to 
provide staff time for a feasibility study. Alternatively, a 
consultant may be hired, which will be a cash expense. Nbrksheet 
Eight provides s^ce to determine the different costs that will be 
incurred during this phase. 

Potential sources of predevelopment funding include: 

1. Contributions of dollars or time from local community 
organizations, local businesses and/or government 

2. Founrtation planning grants 

3. U.S Department of Health and Human Services-Coordinated 
Discretionary Rind 

4. Economic Develc^ment Administration Technical Assistance Grants 

5. Community Development Block Grant Rinds. 

More information on thes? funding sources Ccin be found in the 
following pages. 
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Facility Financing 



Once a suitable site for an incubator has been identified, 
financing must be considered. It is necessary to acquire a building 
- by constructing it, puj:chasing it or receiving it as a donation. 
If using an existing building, some renovation is usually 
necessary. There are a number of st^ to follow to determine 
financing needs for an incubator facility, including: 

1. Determine tot'^l project development costs, including the 
acquisition of land and building and the costs of any 
renovations. (See WDrksheet Nine). Be sure to include all 
costs of acquisition and renovation such as purchase price, 
professonal fees, costs incurred during construction 
(interest, real estate taxes, etc.) and all other 
aC>plicable costs. 

2. Determine available sources of both equity and debt 
financing. If the building has been donated, it can be 
used as collateral for renovation loans and other financing 
needs. Other sources of financial siqpport, investor's 
comnitments, grants from public or private organizations, 
donations, and other money and in-kind oontributioris which 
need not be repaid. 

3. Develop a proforma statement of opera tir^ costs and 
r^nues for three years and for a typical (grating year 
after the buiie.ing is filly leased, allowing for a 
reasonable vacancy rate (usually 25%) (See Finance 
Itorksheet Seventeen) . Make assumptions as necessary, being 
sure to note them all on the proforma. Determine net 
incone available to repay debt and a return on investment. 

Once financing needs are determined, you should consider different 
types of financing. 

Incubators are usually some type of partr^ership among many 
interests: economic development, business associations, 
corporations, foundations, universities, etc. The financing will 
often be a public/private partnership as well. It is to the 
advantage of the incubator to involve both the public and private 
sectors. 

The appenSiix describe some of the different incubator facilities and 
methods of financing. 
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Ttoant Financing 



The sxtent to which an incubator can assist with financing tenants 
is a natter of facility policy. Bie management should first 
understand vrtiat the basic options are and then determine vrfiich 
one(s) , if an/, are consistent with the types of assistaiv;:e the 
insubator plans to offer. 

Incubator tenants, like all businesses, will need equity capital and 
debt financing. Hha incubator facility management can provide 
financing in house or help with access to financing by promoting 
good working relations with the financing conmunity. Ihe following 
are some of the options incubator facility managers have in 
providing each kind of financing. 

Debt Capital 

In house: . Set up a Revolving Loan Fund c^italized with 

private investment or Oonmunity Development 
Block Grant or other public program f urris. 

Set up other types of in house loan fund 

Help with Access . Develop working relations with bankers or 

insurance oonpanies. 

Be aware of all available business loan 
programs within the community including SBA, 
local government programs and state financing 
programs. 

Find out about available government programs 
and the aqppropriate contact person. 
Possibilities are CDBG, JTPA, fVnHA, IRB, and 
state and local funds. 

Vfork with SBA 503 company to help graduating 
firms obtain long-term fixed asset financing. 

After reviewing the possible ways to assist with financing, a 
decision must be made as to which qptions meet the goals of the 
facility in serving its tenant businesses. Among the factors 
influencing the decision are: 
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^ . age and type of tenant oonfanies 

financial and management resources available to the facility 

• 8£>proach to business assistance 

An initial financing policy can be changed after the facility has 
been operating and more is known about the resources available* the 
needs of the tenant firms, and the reaction of the public and 
private financing ocnnunities to the facility. 
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FQ^IHIf FDN)ING SOURCES 
A Check List 



FUrds for Getting Started : 

1. U. S. Department of Health & Human Services-Coordinated 
Discretionary FOnd 

2. Ibundatron grants for planning 

3. Cbntributions of either dollars or time from local coninunity 
organizations, local businesses and/or units of local goverrment 

4. Ebonomic Development Administration Technical Assistance Grants 

5. Connunity Development Block Grant Funds 



Financing the Facility : 

1. Economic Development Administration Grant 

2. Housing & Urban Development Urban Develqpment Action Grant 

3. Connunity Development Block Grant Funds 

4. Ebundation grants 

5. Industrial Revenue Bonds 

6. Farmer's Home Administration - Business and Industrial Loans 

7. U. S. SDoall Business Administration Acquired Property 

8. Corporate donations of facilities 



Finanoing for Ttoants : 

1. U. S. Snail Business Administration 7(a) Guaranteed Regular 
Business Loans 

2. SBIC/MESBIC loans or equity investments 

3. \fenture capital 

4. Conmunity Development Block Grant Funds 

5. Local bank loans 

6. Industrial Revenue Bonds 

7. Farmers Home Administration Business and Industrial Loans 



Rinding Incubator Operations : 

1. Rental revenues 

2. Foundation grant 

3. Conmunity Develc^ment Block Grant Funds 

4. Federal Job Training Partnership Funds 

5. Fees for services provided 

6. On-going fund raising 
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AVMIABIB HOSaMS HCM FWDINS mOBAgPRS 



The infonnatlon that follows pertaining to various programs that could be 
utilized for small business incubators and/or the tenants of incubators was 
gathered from several sources. 

We have tried to include the najor points of the programs. However # due to 
continuous amendments tp programsf we urge that you make contact with the 
individual agencies. 
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AFPAIACHIAN REGIONAL OtMlISSION 

' Appalachian Regional COTmission 
Program Title : 

Jobs and Private Investment Program 
Program Description : 

The purpose of the program is to assist coirmunities (cityr countyr or 
non-profit organization) with ocranunity infrastructure improvements r land 
aoquisiticm, or technical assistance projects that support creation and 
retention of private sector jobs or stimulate private sector investments in 
the Appalachian Region. 

Application to Incubators : 

ARC grants are limited to the cost of inf rastructure improvements, land 
acquisition, energy related building improvements or technical assistair;e 
projects. 

Use of Proceeds : 

ARC grants can not exceed 50 percent of the project cost. ARC funds cannot be 
used for general building improvements, equipment or working capital. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Grants are available to eligible aqpplicants in the 397 designated Appalachian 
counties where a firm private sector commitment has ?5een made to locate or 
expavA business if critical facilities or services atr- provided. Project 
eligibility is based upon firm job creation and retention commitments from the 
private sector. 

Application Process : 

local Development Districts subnit proposals to the designated Governor's 
State Alternate who determines final selection of projects to be submitted to 
ARC for final consideration. 

Oontact : 

Judy Powell, ARC, 1606 Connecticut Ave • # S.W., Washington, TXl 20235, (202) 
673-7845. 
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BOQNQMIC DEVEIDEHENr itfMINISIBATION (EIA) 
U. S, Dgartment of Ooranerce 

Agency : 

Economic Development Administration (EDA) ~ U. S. Department of CcMtinerce 
Program Title : 

Public Nbrks and Development Facilities Assistance 

(Title I and IV of the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965) 
Program Description : 

The purpose of the Public Works grant program is to assist comnunities with 
funding public works and development facilities that contribute to the 
creaticxi or retention of private sector jote and which reduce unemployment in 
the area* Such assistance is designed to help coninunities create stable a«a 
diversified local economies. 

Application to Incubators : 

To dater EDA has made grants to approximately 30 incubators. Incubators meet 
the stated program priorities of: 

1. Creating new private sector jobs 

2. Having broad community si:pport 

3. Being supported by significant private sector investment 

4. Having a favorable cost per job ratio 

EDA's ability to participate is subject to the Agency "s level of furding. 
Use of Proceeds : 

EDA provides grants with maximum EDA participation normally ranging from 50 - 
80 percent of the project cost. Applicants must provide the matching share. 
Facility acquisition and building renovation are typical uses of grant funis. 
Public Works Grants average about $400,000. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Eligible applicants include: states, units of local government, Indian 
tribes, nonprofit organizations or private corporations representing EDA 
designated redevelopment areas. 
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Application Process t 



Interested iq^icants should contact the area Economic Development 
Representative or the EDA Regional Office for a proposal package. ECA screens 
pcogoBolB before authorizing the submission of a formal application. 

Qpntact t 

State Economic Development R^resentative. Additional information can be 
obtained ftom Craig Snith, Director of Public Wsrks, U.S. Department of 
C3oiiinerce, Economic Development Administration, 14th and constitution Avenue, 
Room 7824, Washington, DC 20230. 
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Agency : 



Bconcxnic Development Administration (EDA) ~ U. S. Department of Conmerce 
Program Title : 

Title IX. Bccwnomic Adjustment Ttosistance ~ Long-Term Economic 
Deterioration (LTED) 

Program Description : 

The LTED program assists eligible applicants implement strategies that 
halt and reverse the longH:erm decline of their econcxnies. Grants are 
made to eligible counties v*k> use the funds to establish a Revolving Loan 
C\md. Once the Revolving flind is established, :.oans may be made to 
businesses viuch meet local economic development objectives; exanple: 
job creation, retention, etc. 

Application to Incubators : 

Tenants of an incubator, located in an eligible county, may be eligible 
for a loan from the Revolving Loan Rind. The incubator facility would be 
better financed with a Public Wbrks Grant. Basically, acquisition of 
land and building, machinery and equipment, leasehold improv^nents an3/or 
working capital are all potentially eligible uses of loan proceeds. 

Use of Proceeds : 

local authorities determine eligible uses of Revolving Loan Fund monies. 
LTED grants average about $500,000. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Tb receive priority consideration for funding, an area must be 
experiencing at least one of three economic problems: 

1. High unenployment 

2. Low per capital income 

3. Failure to keep pace with national economic growth trends 
i^lication Process : 

Interested applicants should contact the State Economic Development 
Representative for a proposal package. Project proposals are evaluated 
b/ EDA on the basis of: (1) Conformance with the evaluation criteria and 
(2) Availability of funds. 
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Contact: 



State BcOTwmic Development Representative. Aclditional information can be 
obtained from Raul Denpsey, Director; Office of Economic Adjustment; U.S. 
Department of Coninercef Economic Development Administration; 14th and 
Constitution Avenue; Room 7217; Washington, DC 20230. 

Special Considerations ; 

. Terms and interest rates are negotiable; howBV2r, the interest rate 
cannot be lower than four points below the prime rate. 

. f\inding priority is given to projects v*ich leveroige higher ratios of 
private investment than the required minimum ratio of two private 
dollars to one Revolving Loan Fund dollar. 
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Agency : 

Efconomic Develqproent Administration (ED^) ~ U. S. Department of Commerce 
Program Title : 

Title IX. Economic Adjustment Assistance — Sudden and Severe Economic 
Dislocation (SSBD) 

Program Description : 

The SSED prograun assists eligible applicants re^nd to major job losses and 
other severe economic adjustment problems. 

Application to Incubators : 

Incubator projects located in areas which have experienced plant closings 
and/or similar disruptive economic events may be eligible for an SSED grant. 

Use of Proceeds : 

EDA provides grants with the maxinum EDA participation of 75 percent of the 
project cost. SSED grants average about $500,000. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

To receive priority consideration for funding under the SSED program, an area 
most show actual or threatened permanent job losses. Within an SSED 
designated area, eligible applicants include states, local governnents, Indian 
tribes, Ooninunity Develcpment Corporations or nor^rofit organizations 
determined to be representative of a redevelopment area. 

i^lication Process : 

Interested applicants should contact their state Economic Develqproenw 
Representative for a proposal package. 

Contact : 

State EDRs. List previously provided. 
Special Opnsiderations : 
Priority will be given to projects in \ ^ oh: 
lo Ininediate job creation is en()hasized 

2. EDA assistance will be complemented by other Federal, state, local 
and private sector efforts 

3. Cost per job created or retained is minimized 
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EMPIOttfENT AND TRAINING AEMIMISIBATION 
D> S. Department of Labor 



Agency : 

Employment and Training Administration ~ U. S. Department of Labor 
Program Title : 

Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
Prajram Description ; 

This program provides funds for training of economically disadvantaged youth 
and unskilled adults. Funds flow through State Labor and Job Training 
Agencies to local "service delivery areas." Basically, the program is 
delivered by units of local government (with population of 200,000 or more or 
a consortium of local governments %^se combined population meets the 200,000 
criterion) in conjunction with local Private Industry Councils (PICs) . 

implication to Incubators : 

JTPA funds can be used to provide customized training to meet an erployer*s 
q)ecialized needs as well as funding tp to 50 percent of the wages of an 
enployee hired under the On The Job Training Prograun. A ccninunity interested 
in initiating an incubator project should contact the local Private Industry 
Council on Job Training office to explore possible links between job training 
and small business develc^xnent. 

Use of Proceeds : 

IVpically, funds are used to subsidize On The Job Training. JTPA funds can be 
used to pay up to 50 percent of an individual's wages for up to 6 months. 
Local Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) have considerable discretion over the 
types of job training projects they fund. 

Application Process : 

Interested individuals or organizations should contact the local Private 
Industry Council or the State JTPA liaison. 

Contact : 

JTPA state liaisons^ State SDA contacts and State PIC contacts. 
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FMHESS BQKE jySIINISIRATION {Ftt&i) 
S. Dgaranent of Aqrix:nilture 



Ag ency : 

Farmers Home Administration (RnHA) — U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Program Title ; 

Business and Industrial Gucuranteed Loans 
Program Description : 

Business and industrial loans may be made in areas outside the boundary of a 
city of 50,000 or more with population density of no more than 100 persons per 
square mile. Priority is given to projects in open country, rural oonrounities 
and toims of 25,000 and smaller. The program's goal is to improve the 
economic condition of rural areas. Assistance is in the form of a 90 percent 
guaranty (maximum) of prin::ipal and interest. The EYnHA makes no direct loans^ 

^^lication to Incubators ; 

An individual or organization in a rural area could use a B & I guaranteed 
loan to f inancie construction, acquisition, and/or renovation of an incubator 
facili^. Incubator tenants could use a B & I loan to finance individual 
operations. 

Use of Proceeds : 

loan proceeds can be used for building construction, acquisition and/or 
renovation; purchase of land, machinery £uid equipment; working coital; 
business start up expenses and pollution control. B & I loans are for over 
$500,000 and can be made for up to $10 million. The agency's funds are 
limited. The interest rate charged is negotiated between the borrower and 
lender, usually at a variable rate. The term depends cm the loan's purpose. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Ary legal entity, including individuals, public and private organizations and 
federally recognized Indian tribal groups, may be eligible for a guaranty. 

/plication Process : 

Interested individuals and/or organizations should contact local lenders. Vie 
application is made by the local lender to the agency for the loan guaranty. 
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Contact ; 

Feusners Home Administration State offices. 

Special Considerations ; 

. There is no size stnndard or test for other credit availability. 

. A minimum of 10 percent tar^ible balance sheet equity is required. For 
new businesses, 20-25 percent equity is required. 
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Agency : 

Farmers Home Administration (EtaHA) ~ U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Program Title : 
Oonrounity Facility Loans 
Program Description : 

Farmers HcHne Administration is authorized to make loans to develop community 
facilities for public use in rural areas and towns with a population of less 
than 20,000 pe(%>le. 

Application to Incubators : 

A conmunity (city, county or non-profit organization) may be able to use a 
Oonrounity Facility Loan to finance the cost of developing the necessary 
infrastructure for an incubator project (e.g., roads, sewers, etc.) prior to 
construction of an incubator building. 

Use of Proceeds : 

Coirmunity Facility Loan proceeds can be used to construct, enlarge, extend or 
improve fire stations, libraries, ho^itals, clinics, community buildings, the 
infrastructure for industrial parks, roads, bridges, utilities, etc., etc. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Loans are available for public entities such as municipalities, counties and 
special districts. Non-profit corporations may also receive loan assistance 
when adequate plans for repayment are made. 

Application Process : 

loan applications and technical assistance may be obtained at local offices of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Contact : 

Farmers Home Administration state offices. 
Special Considerations : 

• Farmers Home Administration regards itself as a lender of last resort. 
Applicants must provide evidence of the unavailability of private credit. 

• Bie interest rate charged on a Community Facility Loan depends on the 
median income in the community. Rates range from 7.5 percent - 10 percent. 

. Average term for financing a building is 30 years; the maximum is 40 years. 
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OFFICE OF HLMAN DEVETOIMENT SERVICES 
S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Agency : 

Office of Human Develqcmient Services — 

U. S. Departnent of Health and aiman Services 

Program Title ; 

Coordinated Discretionary Funds Program 
Program Description ; 

A portion of program funds are used to provide grants to projects which 
pronote the economic self-sufficiency of the populations served by the Office 
of Human Development Services; the elderly, the devel<^)mpntally disabled. 
Native Mericans, and children, youth and families. One of the program's goals 
is to increase employment opportunities for these populations. 

implication to Incuba^.or s ; 



A community organization, such as a Chamber of Conmerce, an association of 
small businesses, a local development company or a private sector corporation 
could use grant funds to conduct a feasibility study for developing an 
incubator. Research would have to include an inquiry into how the incubator 
would meet CXIDS goals such as providing an increased number of job 
opportunities for the population groups listed above. 

Eligibility Criteria ; 

Grant proposals are accepted from; corporations or non-profit organizations 
which promote en?)loyment c^portunities, e.g.. Chambers of Commerce, Local 
Development Companies. Program requires at least 25 percent of the proposed 
project funding come from non-Pederal sources. 

implication Process ; 

Grant competition is held annually. Preliminary proposals are submitted in 
mid-OctdDer. Organizations^ whose pre-applications are accepted, are invited 
to submit full c«>plications. Successful proposals are funded in the third and 
fourth quarters of the fiscal year. 

Special Considerations ; 

Grants average between $50,000 - $200,000. For Fy 1985, QHDS anticipates it 
will receive 2000 rt<juests and will fund 200 proposals. 
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QFFICX: OF HIMAN OEVBIOIMENT SE31VICBS 
U. S> Dgxirtment of Health and Human Services 



j^ercy ; 

Office of Human Development Services — • 
Office of Oommunity Services (OCS) 

Program Title ; 

COTmunity Services Block Grant Discretionary Fundi 

Program Priority: Urban and Rural Oomraunity Economic Development 

Program Description ; 

Tine OCS has grant funds available for projects vrfiich alleviate the causes of 
poverty in distressed areas. Tine programs strived goal is to pranote econcmc 
self-sufficiency through job creation. In FY 1985 approximately 20 million 
dollars was available for such projects. Incubators that aim at creating jobs 
for low income area residents would be considered for funding. FY 1986 
furding levels are uncertain at this time. 

Application to Incubators ; 

A local organization may be able to use an OCS grant to fund the construction 
or renovation of a facility^ to tund a nanager's salary ^ to provide business 
development services to tenants, or to assist in the devel<^5ment of a specific 
tenant business. 

Eligibility Criteria ; 

Grants are awarded to non-profit corporations or public agencies engaged in 
local business and/or community development activities. 

^plication Process ; 

Grant explications and requirements are available from OCS. In FY 1985 the 
application deadline was March 29. 
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Special Considerations ; 

Matx:hing funds are required; 2 public dollars per cfrant dollar and 1 private 
dollar per grant dollar. 

Project must have a clear and direct benefit to low income individuals, 
^^xplicants should have a strong track record in economic development. 
Contact: 

Mr. Jos^ Reid, Program Manager/Bd Branch, Office of State and Project 
Assistance, Division of Discretionary Grants, 1200 19th St. , N.W. - Rm. 518, 
Washington, DC 20506, Attn: Economic Development Branch, Phone 
(202) 632-6634. 
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Agency : 

U. S. Department of Health aixSl Human Services (HHS) 
Program Title : 

COTinunity Services Block Grant (CSBG) 
Program Description : 

The CSBG Program provides states with funds to meet the following objectives: 

1. Provide services within local areas which cOTibat causes of poverty, 

2. Provide a range of social services (health care, transportation, 
etc.) to the elderly poor. 

3. Provide adeguate emergency services in local catmunities 
characterized by higher levels of poverty. 

4. Establish linkages between social service agencies to assure the 
efficient delivery of needed social services. 

5. Encourage the involvement of private sector corporations in the 
comnunity's efforts to alleviate poverty. 

The CSBG is allocated annually to states which distribute funds to conmunity 
action agencies/or other authorized administrative entities on a formula 
basis. The allocation formula is based on the percentage of the county's 
population which falls below the poverty line. 

Application to Incubators : 

local ccxmunit^ action agencies have considerable discretion in the projects 
they fund. If an incubator meets the stated objectives of the CSBG program, 
it may be eligible to receive CSBG funds. 

Use of Proceeds : 

CSBG funds are used to provide on-going community services such as emergency 
assistance, food distribution and/or home care. In addition to funds for 
continuing local programs, funding is generally available for specific 
projects which meet a local community objective. 

implication Process : 

A community organization interested in applying for CSBG funds for an 
incubator project should contact the state CSBG coordinator. 
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U. S. DEBiNXafEtrr OF HDUSINS URBAN DEVEIDEHQir (HUD) 



Agency ; 

U. S. D^rtment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
Program Title : 

Urban Develqpment Action Grant (UDAG) 
Program Description : 

This program provides gap financing for industrial and real estate projects 
which leverage new private investment r create new jobs and strengthen a 
coitiminity's tax base. Grants are aweurded on a ccirpetitive basis to eligible 
cities which then lend grant monies to projects. 

Application to Incubators : 

A UDAG could be used to help finance the aoquisitionr renovation and/or 
construction of an incubator facility. In addition, the UDAG could f inan::e 
the acquisition of machinery and capital equipment wtih an expected life 
greater than five years for an incubator tenant* 

Use of Proceeds : 

UDAG monies can be used for site inprovementSr infrastructure, capital 
equipmentr new construction and property rehabilitation. UDAG will not 
finance working capital, inventory or assets with useful life under five 
years. loan tenns are negotiated by the developer with members of HUD/ODAG 
staff. Tterms are based on the financial feasibility of a project. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

For a current list of the eligible COTinunities, contact the UDAG coordinator 
of the state HUD office. 

Application Process : 

A developer approaches the city or small town vAiere the proposed project is to 
be built and requests the comnunity to apply for a UDAG. The conimmity and 
developer should also contact the local UUAG staff and/or state econcrdc 
development office for assistance in packaging the UDAG proposal. Fluids are 
made available on a national competitive basis with three conpetitions a year 
for small cities and three for large cities. 

Contact : 

HUD regional or field offices. Additional information can be obtained from 
Stanley Newman; Director UDAG Program, HUD room 7262, 451 7th Street, S.W.; 
Washington, DC 20410. 
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Snail Cities-Urrier 50.000 
Oonpetition 



^^lication must be Approximate date 
postmarked by the last of announcement 
day of the month of Awards 



FIRST 



January 



April 1 



SBOOND 



May 



August 1 



September 



Decenber 1 



Lajtrqe Cities Qxipetition 



FIRST 



November 



February 1 



SBOOND 



March 



June 1 



THIRD 



July 



October 1 



All coninunities must be certified eligible prior to an award. 
Special Considerations ; 

• Private sector financing must be firmly committed before a UDAG is 
awarded. No more than $1 of UDAG funds can be used for a project for 
every $2.50 of private monies. Realistically, a project needs a 
UDftG:private fur^ ratio of approximately 1.5 to be fully competitive. 

. Ihe developer and the applicant municipality must demonstrate that "but 
for the award of the IJDAG, the developer will not undertake the project. 

. At present HUD ranks cities on a series of national economic distress 
factors. Seventy percent of the UDRG award is based on this ranking. 
Because of this system, it is difficult for many cities to be successful 
in the UDAG competition. At present this method is under discussion in 
Congress. 
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Agency : 



U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Develc^sment (HUD) 
Program Title : 

Comnunity Develc^jment Block Grant (CDBG) — • Entitlement Program 
Program Description : 

The program provides annual grants on a formula basis to entitled cities and 
counties to provide decent housing and a suitable living environment and to 
expand econcxnic c^jportunities^ principally for low and mcxJerate-inccxne 
people. Unlike the State CDBG Program^ Entitlenent Cities receive their 
"entitlement" directly from HUD. Grants are awarded to entitlenent 
ccKinunities for a wide range of ccnmunity developinent activities directed 
toward neighborhood revitalization, economic development and inproved 
community facilities and services. 

Application to Incubators : 

CDBG funds are one of the most flexible economic develc¥)ment financing sources 
available. Many existing incubator projects used CDBG funds to finance the 
facility and/or individual incubator tenants. 

Use of Proceeds : 

Some specific activities that can be accoirplished with block grant funds 
include assistance to businesses for economic developn^nt activities; 
acquisition of real property; relocation and demolition^ rehabilitation of 
residential and nonresidential structures; public facilities and improvements^ 
such as water and sewer facilities^ streets, and neighborhood centers; and 
conversion of schools for eligible purposes. Many Entitlement Cities use CDBG 
funds to establish revolving loan funds for economic develcpnent loans to 
local small businesses. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Central cities of Metropolitan Statistical Areas; other metropolitan cities 
with populations of at least 50,000; and qualified urban counties with 
populations of at least 200,000 (excluding population of entitled cities) are 
entitled to receive annual grants. The amount of each grant is determined by 
a statutory formula using several objective measures of community need, 
including poverty, population, housing overcrowdir><j, age of housing and growth 
lag. 
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Application Process : 



To receive its annual entitlanent grant, a grantee must submit its final 
statement of coninunity develcjianent objectives and projected use of funds to 
HJD and required certifications, including an assurance it is following a 
Housing Assistance Plan (HAP) approved by HUD. If the grantee submits all 
requirements within established deadlines, the Department makes a full grant 
award unless the Secretary has determined the grantee has failed to carry out 
Its activities and its housing assistance plan in a timely iiranner; or has 
failed to carry out those activities and certifications in accordance with 
requirements and primary objectives of this title and other applicable laws; 
or lacks a continuing capacity to carry out its activities in a timely manner. 



Contact ; 

HJD regional and field offices. Additional information can be obtained from 
Phyllis Amon, Gomnunity Devel<¥roent Specialist; HUD room 7282; 451 7th Street 
S.W.; Washington, DC 20410. 
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Agency ; 



U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Develc^iment (HUD) 
Program Title ; 

State Conmunity Development Block Grant (CDBG) Program 
Program Description ; 

The purpose of the State CDBG Program is to meet the same objectives as the 
ODBG Program to Entitlenent Cities. 

Vne eligible use of proceeds and the application to incubator projects are the 
same as previously discussed in the OBG Program to Entitlement Cities. 
However r the major difference is the way grant funds flow. In the State CDBG 
Program^ non-entitlement cities must epply to their respective states for 
grant monies. 

Under the State CDBG Program^ a state develops its own community development 
object ivesr decides how to distribute funds among its coninunities in 
non-entitlement areas and ensures that recipient COTmunities caiply with 
applicable laws. HUD does not participate in the state's administrative 
decisions about recipients. States may not refuse to fund a conmunity on the 
basis of the activity selected , but may develop its priorities for selecting 
activities. 

Eligibility Criteria ; 

Cities and other units of local government with population's less than 50^000 
are eligible to receive non-entitlenent CDBG funds. 

Special Considerations ; 

The State must ensure that^ over a period selected by the State^ and not to 
exceed three grants, not less than 5i percent of the funds are used for 
activities which benefit low and moderate income people. Each activity must 
meet one of the statutory national objectives. There must be documentation of 
a reasonable likelihood of creating jobs for low to moderate income peqple. 
In providing funds for incubators there is normally a requirerent of a 
necessary and appropriate test. 



Contact ; 

The explication process for CDBG funds differs between states. Contact the 
State CDBG coordinator for specific state information or contact HDD's 
Regional Office. Additional information can be obtained from James N. 
Forsberg/ Director of State and Small Cities Division; HUD roan 7182; 451 7th 
Street, S.W.; Vtoshington, DC 20410. 
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U. S. SMALL BUSINESS ACMINISTRATiai (SBA) 

Agency t 

U. S. Small Business Administration (SBA) 
Program Title : 

Section 7(a) Regular Sinall Business Loans 
Program Description ; 

The U. S, Small Business Administration (SBA) guarantees loans made by 
financial institutions to aid small businesses unable to obtain financing in 
the private credit market. The Regular Business Loan Program is the largest 
SBA assistance program. Through loan guarantees SBA can help small businesses 
finance plant constructionr conversion and esqansion. It also can help 
businesses acquire equipmentr facilities, material and sigaplies as well as 
working coital. Guaranteed small business loans insure that i;p to 90 percent 
of the outstanding balance of the loan will be repaid to the lender in the 
event of default. The maximum guarantee cannot exceed $500,000. 

implication to Incubators ; 

Incubator tenants may be eligible for Regular 7(a) Business Loans. However r 
under present guidelines, SBA may not lend money for real estate development 
which, in effect, precludes SBA financing the acquisition and renovation of an 
incubator facility. 

Use of Proceeds ; 

An SBA guaranteed loan may be used for working capital, purchase of machinery 
and equipment, leasehold improvements, plant acquisition, construction or 
conversion. 

Eligibility Criteria ; 

A small business must be independently owned and operated and not dominant in 
its field. General size requirements for various types of industries 
include: general construction cannot exceed an average of $17.0 million in 
sales for the three most recently completed fiscal years; special trade 
construction cannot exceed an average of $7 million in sales for the three 
most recently completed fiscal years; manufacturing is 500-1500 employees 
d^nding on the industry; wholesale cannot exceed 500 enployees; retail size 
standards range between $3.5 million gross sales volumes to $13.5 million 
d^nding on the industry; services cannot exceed sales of $3.5 million to 
$14.5 million depending on the industry. Specific size standard information 
can be obtained from your SBA District Office. 
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implication Process ; 



Steall businesses desiring SBA financing should talk to their local banks about 
obtaining an SBA guaranteed loan. In addition^ interested parties can contact 
their local SBA o££ice, a list of ^ch is located on the back. 

Agency : 

U. S. Staall Business Administration {SBk) 

Program Title : 

SBA Acxjuired Properties 

Program Description : 

During the business loan liquidation process, the SBk occasionally acquires 
ooninercial prc^r^. Once acquired, the agency tries to sell the property as 
quickly as possible to obtain maximum recovery for the Government. Under 
certain circumstances, the SBA can finance the sale of these properties aixi is 
able to offer a long term, fixed r&te mortgage. 

application to Incubators : 

If a oamunity organization or a private developer is looking for a suitable 
site for an incubator project, it should contact the local SBA office to see 
if oonniercial properties are available. Several conmunities are exploring the 
possibility of purchasing an SBA property for an inc:ubator. 

Application Process : 

Contact local SBA office for a list of coninercial properties for sale in area. 
Qpntact : 

Local SBA office. 
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Agency ; 



V. S. Small Business Administration (SBA) 
Program Title ; 

Small Business Investment Companies (SBICs) and Minority Enterprise Small 
Business Investment Oompanies (MESBICs) 

Program Description ; 

SBIQs and MESBICs are privately owned and c^rated investment companies 
licensed by SBA to provide "equity" or "venture" capital and long term loans 
to small firms. ^Vpicallyr the SBIC will make an equity investment through 
the purcAase of preferred stock. MESBICs are a type of SBic which serves 
socially or economically disadvantaged entrepreneurs. 

application to Incubators ; 

Incubator businesses with good growth potential should contact the SBICs in 
their area about the possibilily of raising equity Cc^ital. Like other 
venture capitalists r most SBICs prefer to invest in businesses with a proven 
track record of a few years and in firms that exhibit growth potential. It 
should be noted that SBICs are not limited geograj*iically to the businesses of 
a certadn area. 

Eligibility Criteria ; 

anall businesses must meet SBA's size standards. Generallyr firms with a net 
worth of $6 million or less and with gross revenues of $2.5 million or less 
are considered small. Contact the local SBA office about the standards for a 
specific industry. 

j^>plication Process ; 

Interested business owners should contact SBICs/MESBICs directly. 

Special Considerations ; 

. loans and/or equity investments cannot exceed 20 percent of the SBICs 
private capital; 30 percent for a MESBIC. 

. loans must carry at least a five year maturity; four years minimum term 
for a MESBIC. 

. In 1984, SBIC loans averaged $100,000, SBIC equity investments averaged 
$232,000. MESBIC loans averaged $60,000 and equity investments averaged 
$141,000. 



Agency ; 



U. S. Staall Business Administration (SBA) 
Program Title : 

Certified Development Program - Section 503 (o£ the Shall Business Act) 
Program Description ; 

The program o££ers subordinated long term fixed asset financing to healthy and 
expanding eligible small businesses which show strong jcb creation potential. 
Financing is passed to the small business through a conduit known as a 
Certified Development Gompany (GDQ , licensed by SBA. OVpically, a 503 
financing package consists of a first mortgage from a private sector lending 
institution for 50 percent of the projects cx)sts with the CDC 
government-guaranteed debenture covering 40 percent of the project. The 
remaining 10 percent of the project cost is either equity capital injected by 
the small business or a third mortgage issued by the CDC. A major incentive 
for participation by private lenders is that they can take first position on 
100 percent of the collateral ^le only providing 50 percent of the project 
financing. 

No CDC debenture can be for more than 40 percent of the project costs or 
$500,000, whichever is less. 

Application to Incubators ; 

Although the 503 program is a popular financing tool, its use is restricted to 
fixed asset financing which probably excludes most of the typical incubator 
tenant financing requirements. In addition, the 503 program, like the Regular 
7(a) Loan Program, is prohibited from making loans to real estate developers 
for investment real estate projects. This regulation precludes the 
possibility of using the 503 or the 7(a) program to finance the incubator 
facility. However, CDCs should be interested in the progress of incubator 
firms. These firms could use 503 financing %rt)en they "graduate" fron the 
incubator and look for suitable sites within the conniunity. 

Use of Proceeds ; 

SBA 503 loans are available for fixed asset purchases only. Examples: Land 
acquisition, building construction, renovation or expansion, machinery and 
equipment. 
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Eligibility Criteria : 



A small business must meet the following guidelines: 

It must be a for-profit corporationr partnership or proprietorship. 

Net >x>rth of business may not exceed $6 million and its net profit after 
taxe'j roust average less than $2 million during previous two years. 
Altiernatively a small firm is eligible if it meets the size standards for 
7(a) regxilar business loans. Local SBA offices can provide more 
information on size stamdards. 



Application Process : 

Interested businesses should contact their local CDC. 
Ogntact: 

Local SEk office. 
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Agency ; 

U. S. Small Business Administration (SBA) 
Program Title : 

Small Business Innovation Research (SBIR) 
Program Description ; 

The Staiall Business Innovation Development Act enacted in October 1982r directs 
that qualified small firms receive an annual percentage of research and 
development dollars of Federal agencies with substantial R&D budgets. 

In the first year of the Snail Business Innovation Research (SBIR) Programr 
730 projects were funded for a total of more than $40 million. 

During FY 1984 ^ an estimated $135 million was awarded under the program. By 
FY 1987, SBIR funding is expected to be half a billion dollars annually. 

IWelve federal agencies are currently involved in the SBIR Program, including: 



u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Agriculture 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Ooninerce 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Defense 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Education 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Energy 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Health and Human Services 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


the Interior 


u. 


s. 


Department 


of 


Transportation 



Environmental Protection Agency 

National Aeronautics and Space Mministration 

National Science Foundation 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 

The Act mandates each participating agency to create a Small Business 
Innovation Research Program. The Snnall Business Administration coordinates 
and monitors overall program activity. 
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Awards are made in three phases: 

Phase l! The majority of awards are $50,000 or less and support up 

to half a year of effort to danonstrate the scientific and 
technical merit and feasibility of the innovation. 

Phase II: Firms successfully completing Phase I may be selected for 
Phase II funding. These awards will generally be i?) to a 
maximum of $500,000 and for tp to two years to further 
develop the innovation. Projects with conmercial potential 
will receive special consideration for a Phase II award. 

Phase III: Private-sector investment is required to support a project 
to conmercialization. Projects with specific federal 
governnnent application may be considered for federal 
funding agreements using non-SBIR funds. 

/plication to Incubators : 

SBIR grants could be obtained by incubator tenants — especially those in high 
technology fields. 

Eligibility Criteria : 

Any for-profit small business concern with less than 500 enployees is eligible 
to participate in the SBIR Program. 

Application Process : 

Each participating agency provides SBA with its list o .uiD requirements and 
application process which are published quarterly in a Pre-Solicitation 
Announcement. Copies of Announcements and forms to get on the Announcement 
mailing list are available from SBA district offices. 

Contact : 

U. So Small Business Administration 

Office of Innovation Research and Technology 

1441 "L" Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20416 

(202) 653-7875 
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REAL fiSTAIB SYNDICATION 



Real estate syndication is one way to finance acquisition anJ/or 
rehabilitation of a small business incubator. A syndication involves passive 
investors vrtio seek a tax shelter and active investors who want to manage a 
project and receive cash flow. Generally, real estate ownership offers four 
primary benefits: cash flow, equity build-up, depreciation and tax credits, 
and appreciation (gain on sale) . Syndication offers the additional benefit of 
allocating benefits to investors according to their needs. 

The most popular form of real estate syndication is a limited partnership. 
Eartnershxps allow depreciation and tax credits to be ^plied against an 
investor's taxable income. Limited partnerships allow the investor to 
personally claim the tax shelter, while limiting the investor's liability and 
management responsibility. 

A typical real estate limited partnership includes developer/general partners 
seeking cash flow amd management re^nsibilities, along with a share of the 
net sale proceeds. Also involved will be a number of high tax bracket, 
passive investors who, as limited partners, seek tax credits, depreciation and 
a share in the net sale proceeds. To achieve this ^lit, the partnership is 
generally set up with a 1 percent general partner - 99 percent limited 
partnership ownership split. To distribute cash flow to the general partner, 
he is granted a series of fees for services which diminish cash flow to the 
partnership while increasing flow to the general partner. 

local governments and not-for-profit groups can serve as general partners in a 
limited partnership formed to develop a small business incubator. Such 
entities don't need depreciation and tax credits, but could share in cash flow 
and eventual gain from the sale of property. Through careful structuring of 
the syndication, passive investors can be attracted to provide equity in an 
incubator facility. However, for the limited partnership not to be treated as 
a corporation by IRS, an entity such as a not-for-profit group should have 
substantial assets to prove it has assets at risk in terms of the general 
partner's liability. To be considered as having substantial net worth, a 
corporate general partner must have net worth of at least 15 percent of the 
project in which the total limited partners' capital contributions are $2.5 
million or less or 10 percent on projects in which the total limited partners' 
capitcO. contributions exceed $2.5 million. 

The tax aspects of real estate finance are conplex and technical help would be 
needed to syndicate an incubator project. rUhe National Development Council 
offers an intensive one-week course on Real Estate Finance. Syndications are 
covered in the course. 

For current course information. 
Contact : 

National Development Courcil 
41 E. 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 682-1106 
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The following source materials on real estate syndication may be helpful to 
incubator sponsors or developers who are investigating this financing method: 

1. California Association of Realtors Blueprint for Syndicating . 
Los Angeles, California^ 1978. 

2. California: Continuing Education of the Bar Private Real Property 
Syndications , by Jerry L. Baker and others. Berkeley, Calitornia, 1981. 

3. Hussander, Martin Real Estate Syndicator's Manual and Guide . 2nd Ed 
Englewood aif fs, N6W Jetffiey, Pt6fttlge-iail, 19/ 9: 

4. Irwin, Robert Riches in Real Estate; A Beginner's Guide to Group 
Investing. 

New York, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1981. 

5. lynn, Theodore S. and others Real Estate Limited Partnerships . 
New York, New York, Hiley-Interscieice, 2nd Ed. , 1983. 

6. Miller, Daniel A. How to Invest in Real Estate Syndicates . 
HomewDod, Illinois, Dow Jones-Irwin, 1^)78. 

7. Mosberg, Lewis G., Jr., Ed. Public and Private Real Estate Syndicate 
Offerings Handbook . 3rd Ed., San Francisco, California, Property Press, 
1576; 

8. Practicing Law Institute Real Estate Syndications 1982 . New York, New 
York, 1982, 2 Vbl. 

9. Rabkin, Jacob and Johnson, Mark H. Current Legal Forms with Tax 
Analysis. New York, New York, Matthew Bender, looseleaf . Multrvolume. 
Outpter 20-B: Partnerships and Syndicatiora . 

10. Real Estate Review Portfolio No. II; How to Syndicate Real Estate , 
by Alan Farisse. Bostonr Massachusetts, ftorren, Gorharo & Lamont. 
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RXINDATIGNS 



In certain Cstses, it may be possible to obtain e grant from a foundation to 
help finance the development of a small business incubator. University 
libraries usually maintain detailed information on the major foundations in 
the United States, including the types of projects and programs such 
institutions are interested in funding. An excellent source of information on 
foundations is The Foundation Directory . It is published annually hy The 
Foundation Center m) , edited by Loren itenz. The Rjundation center also 
publishes Foundation Fundamentals; . Guide for Grant Seekers , which provides 
a step-hy-step guide to the funding process. 

A number of foundations may have funding interests that relate to the purposes 
served by a small business incubator. In some cases, for a small fee, 
university libraries will conduct a computer search of the information they 
have on foundations. By using key words and phrases such as: "small business 
assistance, coimiunity econcjmic development," "helping minority businesses," 
neighborhood revitalization, " "jobs for the unemployed," etc., the library 
can pupoint those foundations likely to have interests paralleling those of a 
group developing an incubator. 

Before a detailed formal application is made to a foundation, a brief letter 
of inquiry is advisable to determine whether the Foundation's present 
interests and funds permit consideration of a proposal. There is usually no 
application form and proposeils should set forth: 

. Problems being addressed 

. Objectives 

. Detailed program for pursuing objectives 

. Qualifications of persons involved 

. Detailed budget 

. Present means of support and status of application to other funding sources 

. Interneil Revenue Service classification 

^plications are generally considered throughc c the year and cpplicants may 
receive an initial indication within a month whether their proposals are 
within the foundation's program interest and budgetary limitations. 
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FV>uniation grants usually are not made for routine operating costs, programs 
for which substantial support f rcxn government or other sources is readily 
available or the construction or maintenance of buildings. In the case of 
small business incubators, the most likely aspects that may be funded by a 
foundation woiHd include: salaries of incubator management personnel, cost of 
centralized office equipoient, fees for professional advice and assistanc:e for 
incubator tenants, marketing program costs, or the cost of some pilot or 
innovative feature that would facilitate the overall operation of the 
incubator and the success of its tenants. 
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VEUIUBE CAPITAL 



Private venture coital is an important source of finarcing for small 
businesses, i.e. , incubator tenants. Such financing is typically Uirough the 
purchase of preferred stock. Ooninon stock and subordinated debt are also 
coranonly used venture capital financing vehicles. 

local organizations interested in initiating incubator development should 
contact the venture capital conpanies (as well as SBICs and MESBICs) in their 
areas early in the planning process. With the right type of tenants, a 
venture capitalist may be very interested in taking an active role in the 
establishment of an incubator. 

Prior to making an initial inquiry, businesses ijvterested in attracting 
venture capital must do sc»ne basic research on the investment interests of the 
venture capital companies they want to approach. Pratt's Guide to Venture 
Capital Sources is an excellent source of information. This guide includes a 
list of venture capital conpanies in eacdi state, with a description of the 
types of businesses in which they are interested in investing. 

In addition, most states have a State Association of Venture Capital Conpanies. 

For more infontation about venture capital organizations in your area, 
contact: 



Mr. Daniel Kingsley 
Executive Director 

National Venture G»?ital Association 
1655 N. Ft. Myer Drive, Suite 700 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-4370 

The following provide additional information on the intricacies of venture 
Ccpital financing. 

List of Articles 

"Industries Attractive to Venture Capitalists" 
by E. Roe Stamps 

"Pre -Startup Seed Coital" 
by William R. Oiandler 

"Venture Financing Techniques" 
by Bctward F. Glassmeyer 



All articles listed above appeared in the 1984 edition of Pratt's Guide to 
jfe nturtj C apital Sources edited by Stanley Pratt and Jane K. Morris, published 
by Ventuie Economics, Inc., 16 Laurel Avenue, Box 348, Vtellesley Hills, Maine 
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FINANCIN5 HSR OOOFERATIVES 



The National Ooc^rative Bank (NCB) is a private cooperatively owned financial 
institution and its affiliates^ Consumer Cooperative Develqpment Corporation^ 
NCB Mortgage Corporation, QIB funding Corporation, JXXB Leasing Corporation 
and Share Loan Service Corporation. NCB offers a variety of financial and 
technical services to businesses orgeuiized on a cooperative basis. Available 
services include; general business and mark et consultation for cooperative 
business develqpment; debt financing for real estate acquisition, renovation 
and new construction; purchase of machinery and equipment and leasehold 
improvements; and financial and technical assistance for leasing plant and 
equipment needs. 

NCB is a source of financing for incubator projects organized on a cooperative 
basis and other mixed-use facilities/ The organization is accustcxned to 
working with non-traditional business ^r^Ddels and is knowledgeable about varied 
financial, tax and legal questional cooperatives. 

By charter, the National Coc^t^av.i'^ Bank is limited to doing business with 
enterprises that: 

Operate or are chartered on a cooperative basis 

Are controlled by their mfflibers 

Have an open membership policy 

Distribute earnings not reinvested in v':^ busine^^s to members, 
in proportion to patronage. 

The NCB is also chartered to do business with non-cooperative enterprises that 
are controlled by businesses (grated on a cooperative basis. 

To obtain additional information on the NCB or its affiliates. 
Contact ; 

Marsha Krassner 
Assistant Vice President 
National Cooperative Bank 
1630 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 
(202) 745-4774 
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SIEP }iI£VEM 



Developinci a Marketing Strategy* 

INTOODUCTION 

The success of the incubator will not dependent on any innovative or 
revolutionary advertising ideas alone. The success of roost incubator projects 
stems from a well managed operation that is promoted through word of mouth. 
Around 20 percent of potential tenants hear of incubators from local media 

;!^f«^*'?5^®®'u ^"^tising accounts for 15 percent of the awareness, and 
promotion through economic development programs accounts for 12 percent. 
IJjese findings indicate why it is important to have two or three firms already 
in the incubator imnediately tpon opening and to get good coverage bv the 
print, television and radio media. «»* «= 

The central goal of the marketing strategy is to do everything possible to 
make sure other new businesses or potential entrepreneurs in the area are 
aware that an incubator may soon be available and how that incubator can help 
improve their businesses. While this section focuses on techniques used in 
contacting existing businesses, some strategies should be used to attract 
potential entrepreneurs. 

TftRGaETT AUDIENOS AND AWftRENESS 

There is no q)ecif ic target audience of existing businesses to which the 
marketing efforts for an incubatot shouJd be directed. Marketing this 
tacility is not like marketing a cor:^umsr ptoduct to a specific customer 
groi5>. Ihe potential tenants for Use ircubator will come from a variety of 
different business areas. The few o:;2in»nalities among potential tenants are: 

They are trying to do everything possible to reduce their overhead, 
iney are small operations with few ^loyees, 

Ihey are relatively new and probably m ipors than two or three years 
old. 

They are in substandard facilities. 

As many as half of than could be closed within the next year. 

* Material in this section is taken from David S. Levy, Assistant Professor, 
Architecture and Planrdng Research Laboratory, College of Architecture and 
Urban Planning (The Unx.e.sity of Michigan, 2000 Bonisteel Boulevard, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48109) page 75. Project funded by the Greater Niles 
Economic Development Foundation, Niles, Michigan. 
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In order to reach these develqping businesses, a narketing strategy 
should incorporate a veuriety of techniques, some of which will 
overly. This overlap is iinportant because it reinforces the 
message being conveyed. In the approach to existing businesses, 
inc:lude print media and newspapers, brodiures and posters, 
television, public a^spearances and presentations, a finder's fee 
program and business networks. 

The targeting of new business oj^rtunities, which could actually 
generate new businesses, can be more focused if a reporting system 
is created which would produce information about the products and 
services needed by existing businesses in the area. 

IMPCaMaNT POINTS 

Ttie marketing efforts for the incubator should emphasize several 
points vfhich are impor^^nt to the potential tenant. Focus on the 
five to seven most iiiportant concerns ot new businesses that an 
incubator can address. The number of points should be kept small so 
that they can be remembered, and the relationship between the 
business person's concerns cuxl how the incubator can resolve them 
must be clear and direct, nie important points include: 

1^ Low overhead oosts New businesses are typically 

undercapitalized and always looking for ways to cut costs. 
Incubators are successful at doing this because they cost 
less to cerate and they rent space at or below market 
rates. Any advertising should strongly emEteisize this 
point. 

2. A package of business services An important factor in 
overhead costs is the role of basic bu^iiness services such 
as secretarial, photocopying/ tel^ihone answering, mailing, 
and bookkeeping. Each of these contributes to the cost of 
doing business. When they must be acquired s^arately by 
each business, they are much more expensive than when they 
are shared among a group of businesses. Incubators can 
provide these shared servi^s at a reduced price for 
tenants, further reducing overhead. The marketing should 
emphasize that a basic package of services is available for 
each tenant, and that other services can be tailored to fit 
their needs. 

3. Space avrilable quickly - New businesses often need space 
very quickly in order to respond to business 
opportunities. Until the incubator reaches full capacity, 
there should always be a unit of space ready for 
occiqDancy. This reserve factor provides protection against 
not being able to meet demand. TUne promotional material 
should stress that ^>ace is available and can be occipied 
as quickly as the tenant can move in. 
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4. Space that^s the right sise - Small firms face a real 
estate market that is not sensitive to their needs. The 
buildings or the spaces available are typically larger than 
vAiat is need^, and more often than not suited for small 
business. Incubators provide the opportunity to create units 
of space that corre^ndl to the needs of the small business. 
Advertising materials should emphasize that the incubator has 

in a variety of sizes that can be tailored to the needs 
of the individual business. 

5. Rmoi to grow - An inqportant goal of the incubator is to 
produce firms that will oocipy local Industrial Parks and 
other land and buildings. Firms moving into the incubator 
should know that as they prosper and grow, they have a place 
to move when they leave the incubator. 

6. Be with other anall businesses - Incubators provide the 
opportunity for a group of small businesses to locate 
together in one facility. This provides the owners and 
employers of the businesses a chance to develop relationships 
\9bere they can share and discuss their problems and 
experiences. Ohe tenants of incubators^ typically develop 
strong bonds because they share similar problems vdiile trying 
to develop their businesses. 

Strategy and Otecfaniques 

Ihe strategy described in Exhibit 3 is designed to reach as broad an 
audience of potential tenants as possible. Remember that word o£ 
mouth and television, radio, and print media are the roost effective 
ways for reaching your audience. Bearing this in mind, a six part 
strategy has been developed which is discussed in detail below. The 
major components of the strategy are: newspa^r and print media, 
television and radio, brochures and posters, business networks, public 
appearances and a finders' fee program. TSna same strategies to reach 
tenant firms should be used to contact investors and providers of 
services to the incubator. It is important to begin promotional 
efforts prir to the facility opening to identify interested 
organizations and gain support in the comnunity. 
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EXHIBIT 3 

DOBATDR MMKETDC gPRAJBGY 

Mefwgaper and Print Media 

!• Feature stories on key events in the develc^xnent and 
opening of the incubator 

2. Carefully planned advertising in the classified ads 
section 

3« Newspaper insert/flyer announcing the qpening of the 
incubator 

4« Pooled marketing of services and products of similar 
businesses 

^television and Radio 

1« Beature stories on key events placed on news shows 
2. Beature stories on television and radio nagazine shows 

Brochure and Poster 

1. Managemoit seminars for the public on starting a business 

2. Business products/servioes need reporting system to 
target areas of new business opportunity 

Rsblic Appearanoes 

Slide presentation program for public appearances 
Finders' Program 

Finders' fee for people who refer tenants to the incubator 
Wewgpgwr and Print Madia 

Using print media, there are four techniques for promoting the 
incubator to potential tenants^ and the services and products of the 
incubator's tenants to potential customers. These four sqpproaches 
include: 
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!• Feature stories -> The incubator project has already received 
considerable press attention in area newspapers. Feature 
stories on the results of feasibility studies, "groundbreaking* 
on the renovation, and the opening of the incubator are 
essential parts of the effort to raise the awareness of new 
businesses about the incubator. Stories should cdso be "placed" 
about tenants of the incubator that are particularly successful. 

After the incubator has been operating for 12 to 18 nonths, 
stories should be developed periodically which "report" on **iat 
has occurred over the past several months. Ideally, these 
stories should appear on the front page (of the local paper) or 
in the business section (of larger regional papers) . 

2. Advertising in the classified section - A popular and 
successful form of advertising used by the nanagement of 
incubators is to place ads in the classified section of 
newspapers. Dne most effective tines to run these ads are 
between February and May and September and November, thereby 
avoiding the major holidays and vacation times. 

3. Newtipaper insert/flyer - Assuming that the incubator becomes a 
reality, its opening can be announced through a sinple flyer 
inserted into the local papers. Ohis flyer shoud describe the 
nature and basic services offered t±e lixajbator, rental 
costs, location, and a person to contact, the inclusion of a 
separate item in the newspaper would provide interested parties 
with a tangible piece of information which they could retain for 
future use. 

4. Pooled marketing - D^nding on the connposition of businesses 
in tho incubator, a pooled marketing program could be developed 
to advertise in selected newspe$>ers and trade magazines. Fooled 
marketing involves several businesses joining together to pay 
for a large ad in a magazine or neM^>aper. Retail businesses 
located in identifiable areas often do the same thing by using 
half-page ads inviting the consumer to the shopping area (i.e. , 
downtown, shopping centers, or malls) . 

Television and Radio 

There are "-*o basic approac^s to bt used with the television and 
radio media. 

1. Feature stories - Like the newspapers, television and radio 
news shows are always looking for positive news items. The 
approach) described above for newqiaper feature stories shoul<5 l5e 
followed for television and radio. Special eiqphasis should be 
placed on the opening of the project and the first group of 
tenants. The ability of television to show v^t the incubator 
is like and to display the enthusiasm of the tenants is very 
effective. 
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2. Magazine shows - Televisicm magazine shows maintain large 
staffs vAx) are responsible for locating feature stories for 
their programs. Since most of these programs are shown daily 
and done locally, they need an incredible number of stories to 
fill their time. 

Bcocfaure and Pogter 

The p£omoti<xi of the incubator locally and to people making inquires 
can be sifqp^emented with an informative brochure and a poster. 

1 » Biodiure - A brochure should be developed for responding to 
inquiries about the incubator. The brochure 3!>:rj!ld include the 
following items: plans of the incubator, sh^^K^i the units of 
Bgace, rental costs per unit, padcage of services provided, 
lease terms, location of the incubator, coonunity resources and 
the person to contact. 

2. Foster - A simple informative poster describing the incubator 
concept, basic services offered, locaticxi and contact person 
should be developed for distribution vritien the incubator is about 
to open. This poster should be distributed locally and posted 
in such places as building supply stores, lumberyards, hardware 
stores, photocopy stores, gasoline stations, govenment 
buildings and any establishments offering bulletin board space 
for ccnnunit^ services. 

Business networks 

The existing business net^rks in the connunity need to be kept 
informed of the incubator and their ncied to participate^ There are 
tvpo means by \Adch this involvement can be obtained: 

1. Managewnt seminars - For example, SOORE cur rently provides 
professional advice on a one-to-one basis with small business. 
This activity should be supported and esqpanSed, if possible, to 
include a series of public seminars on starting and managing a 
new business. Those attending such seminars could be potential 
tenants for the incubator. 

2. Sndl bus ines s mads - A comprehensive survey of local 
businesses on the products and services needed by them shouid be 
established. The aim of this survey is to identify new business 
opportunities and to connect existing businesses that may have 
the ability to address the needs. Hie information should be 
collected at least annually. 
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Public Appearanoea 



The raanagenient of the incubatx)r should nake public presentations 
about the project v^never possible to an^ interested groip. A good 
slide presentation can be used not only for public appearances, but 
to shovf potential tenants as \^11. 

Finders* Fee Program 

Inclividuals who refer tenants to the incubator could receive a 
connission for their efforts similar to the real estate business. A 
program such as this should provide for a minimum time in which the 
tenant has ranalr^ in the facility. A flat fee should be the 
standard and it should be paid after the set occupancy time has been 
achieved. Such a program vrould be an incentive for professionals 
vto could refer new business to the incubator. 

A finders* fee program, however, will only be necessary at times of 
high vacancy. In some cases, the incubator is so popular that the 
facility is fully pre-leased ipon opening. 
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WDWBKaEZr CMS 

raOOBftaPR WORKING (30DP 

The fell2^1ri3 is a suggested list of participants in a local working 
groupf. The size and mixture of the groip will vary from one 
comraunity to another. 

local Gowmment 

Mayor 

City Oounsil Member 

City Manager 

Economic E^;elcpment/Gomtnunity Director 

Snail Business CMxdsman 

Sifr^loymentAraining Director 

Other (specify) 

Private Industry 

Qiief Executive Officer 

Vice President, Purcheising 

Vice President, Publ Af : ..irs 

Real Estate Devplopeir 

Real Estate Broker/Leasing Agent 

Architect 

law Firm 

Accounting or Management Consulting Firm 

Engineering Firm 

Construction CcMqpany 

Other {specify) 
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Finamcial Organizations 

Ocxtmercial Bank 

Savings and Loan 

Venture Capital Group 

Other (specify) 

Local Develqpment Organization 

Chmdxr of Goraneroe 

^ Local Development Corporation 

Industrial De^ielopnant Council 

Private Industry Council 

Nel^^)borhood Organizations 

Other (specify) 

Coromunity Organizations 

Business Organisation 

Social Organization 

Gonnunity Service Organization 
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KUaUjHMfl ' OME - PCOBAaPR WDBigNS GSCVP (continued) 



Hauotional Institution 

a) Universlly 
Ptesident 

Professor of Business or Planning 

Director, Small Business Develofment Center, Small Business 

Institute 

Other (specify) 

b) OcMKunity or Jbnior College, Vocational-Technical School 
President 

Professor of Business or Planning 

Director, Snail Business Devela|iaent Center 

Other (BpecifY) 
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VPRKSHEEI TWD 
ESTABLISH (XMUNTIY GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



OowMnity EoarmiQ Developrognt Goals 
Prooess 

!• The working group should discuss and reach agreement on the 
conminity's overall economic develqpmrnt goals and decide how 
the business incubator £its within those goals. 

2. Ask working group members to brainstorm a list of specific 
objectives which would measurably contribute toward reaching the 
conmunity's goal(s) . A partial list is provided beiow. Others 
may be suggested by members. 

3. List all objectives submitted. 

4. Prioritize the list. 

5. Develop Statement of Goals and Specific Objectives . 

Potential Obje c tives Rank Order 

1. Job creation & retention 



2. St*iiiulate real estate development in ^)ecif ic areas 



3. Create marketing outlets for comnnunity 
products and services 

4. Expand local tax base 

5. Bihanced community's image as a center of productivity 

6. Fill gaps identified in local economy 

7. Create local investment opportunities 
in high-growth companies 

8. Develop a high-tech or K&D business sector 
in the comnunity 

9. Rehabilitate vacant commercial buildings 

10. Develop local sippliers for community's major companies 
Others 
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WCMaCSHEBT THSSE 
mgOtMftTIOK OM DPUBAiTOR FAOUnES 

1. Name of Facility 

2. Owner of Facility 

3. Basic Objective (i?) 

4. Facility Managed ty 

5. Date OpensA 

6. Siae of Facility (sq. ft.) 

7. Nuaober cf Tenants 

8. Type of Toiants (by industry ^pe) 



9. Vacancy rate (%) after one year 

aStex two years 

10. Nunber of Graduates 

11. Location of Graduates 

12. lype of Facility: New or Existing 

Method of Acquisition 

13. Screening and Greduatio Policies 



14. Cost of Feciliiy Acquisition and Renovation 
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WDIgSiiEET THRffi - INFaRH?TtON ON TajJBKSOR EMTIT.TTIES (continued) 

15. Rinding Sources 

16. Major Oper ting Costs 

17. Major Operating Revenues (rent/square foot, fees, other) 



18. Support Services Provided 

Service Provided Supplier Cost 



19. Financial Assistance to Tenant Finns 

.^sistance B y Vtom? (Organization) 



20. ManageiKmt and Professioncil Services to Tenant Firms 

Service Provided Supplier Cost 
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WDWBHEET THREE - INEQSMATION ON DOBMQR FACILITIES ^contimied} 



21. Histoxy o£ Incubator 

a. Reason for initiating projects 

b. Original working group: Representation. 

c. Major obstacles encountered. Solutions. 
6^ Marketing strategy to identify tenants. 

e. Type of feasibility study done for projecc. 

Gbnducted by; 

Method: 

f . Qxmunity resources used. 

q. Continuing connunity re^nse to project. 
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WORKSHEBr POOR 



state, county or city planning departments should be able to provide 
conrounity profiles for the following information. Results can be 
viewed as an indication of the strer-ths and weaknesses of the local 
business coranunity and may r ^ovide a focus for the business 
incubator* 



Who are the najor CTplpyers? 



Vhat are the major industries? 



Do most people work in large or small businesses? 



Mhat are the characteristics of the local labor force? 
average age 
education 

occipation type by industry 
enqployment by industry 
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WCWBHEET FOUR - aRRT A 



AlAUaiNG THE lOCAL BOONCMY 
Characteristics of large Local QprporaticHis 

List major corporations in the connunit^. Nate business type, gross 
sales^ number of enployees. Indicate with yes/no: 1) if con\paiy is 
part of local economic development network, 2) if company has a 
formal small business sub-contracting program and 3) if coirpany 
spawns a high number of ^in-off businesses. 

OCMUNITy OQRPOKATE PBQFII£ ; 

(name of city/town) 

Conpany T/pe of Gross No. of Part of SB Sub-Cont, Has high no. 
Name Bus. Sales Bnployees Be. Dev. Program of spin-offs 
Network 
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WOBKSHEBr BOUR - BMg B 



THE lOGRL BOQSOff 
ODftpany Supplier Analysis 

List company's major supEdlers, supplier's location, product/service 
provided, annual dollar volune and if supplier is located ouU;ide of 
ocnmunif^* 

E»MFU£s 

Conpany Nams: ABC Oompany, Staithtown, 00 

Supplier Name Business Location Outside Prr^VServ. Provided Anmial Uollar 
Gbnnu yfolme 

a. XYZ Co. Jeansboro, NE X sheet metal $200,000 

b. Barb's Big 

8 Acctng New York, NY X acccjnting serv, $ 75,000 

c. Mary's 
Janitorial 

Inc. Dallas, TX X -initorial serv. $ 25,000 

A f. Supplies 

Co. Sbtithtown, CX) X nuts & bolts $ 60,000 

Mbulation of Results 

Mien the analysis of the major corporations is conplete, the infx 
can be tabulated in the format provided below. D^e informaticn w: 
provide a good indication of potential markets for new businesses in ^ 
cctmmity. 

Tbi.^jL dollar volume of purchases from "outside" sif^liers by type of 
products/services purdiased by tha major company. 















Conpary 


Raw 


Prof. 


Other sup. 


Manuf. 


Office 


Name 


Material 


Services 


Sf^^ vices 


Goods 


Sipplies 


ABC Go. 


20,000 


70,000 


50,000 


1,000,000 


60,000 


M40 Co. 


10,000 


100,000 


25,000 


500,000 


10,000 


TOTAL 


30,000 


170,000 


75,000 


1,500,000 


70,000 
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WDBKSHffiT FDOR - BRBT C 



masams tse local bsqncmy 
AsaeiMmgnt of Entrepreneurial teii^i iv, - 



lS>e following worksheet can be used in gathering data on hr.-el 
of entrepreneurial activity in a community. Results shOvtld l^- 
viewed as an indicator of potential demand f:or below-fdarket ^^/ace 
and new business si^^rt services. 



Dm: 

Nuinber and types of new corporations 
formed during last 3-5 years 



Secretary of State's 
Office - 
Corporation Unit 



Nuniber and types of new start-ups 



City and County records 



Number and type of business pen:u.cs issued 



City and County records 



Number and type of patents issued 



U. S. Patent Office 
records 
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WUKKSHfegfl? F DOR BART C MO^I^BC OBE LOCAL ECXlOff : 
of ftitr^raieuriai Activity (continued) 



SOOBCES: 

Level of participation in organi^tions Survey of c^rc^riatt^ 

(sucdi as inventors* councils, trade local organizations 

associations, home-based busin^:^?3 
or entrepreneurs clubs or groups) 



tevel of Sittendance at prebusiness SBA, SCDIE^ SBDCs, 

workshop^i and business Business Schools, 

education courses Chanters of Ooranerce 



Bctent of new business failures City, Ocxinty andl/or State 

(number and type) records. Dun and 

Bradstreet 



Ifcnber of start-up business plans Interviews and surveys 

being considered by local banks, 503 
companies, accounting finns, attorneys 
and local venture capitalists 
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VPHBHEET BOOR - HMHT D 

Oainetcial Real Estate Supply faw^ u m t n iL 

Type Sq. Feet Bange o£ VSacancy Range of 

of Business Avail ahV Rent Bate lease Tenns 

Retail 
Office ^paoe 
Light r^vnif . 
Industrial 
Nscdiouse 

Hi Ttoch ^paoe 
(i.e., BSD 
£aciUt/ labs) 
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wusauass fdor - brbt e 



AtALSZING TBE WCKL BOGNOff 
Oomnercial Iteal Estate Demand Assesssent 



Survey interview results aeen to work best. Ask resEnnclents to 
rate on basis of low, mediun or high, the level of domd in the 
oonn]ni^/ foe various tygea of ooanercfjO. apooe. The infotjnation 
might t '-«ined asking "how easy is it for a startup or anil 
firm tc cxr^ affordable apaoe in this industry?" 



Ooninercial 
Realtors 



Bankers 



503 Oonpanies 



^fenture 
Capitalists 



City/a ^y 
Qffiv ts 



Oonstruction 
Firms 



Local Ecx>n. 
Dev. Organ. 



Channbers 



Retail 
Space 



Office 
Space 



Light 

Manufact. 

Space 



Indus. 
Sites 



High 'Pedi 
R&D 

Facilities 
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ERIC 



WBKSBBEC FJVB 
ASSESSPC TBB SMML BOSimSS SOPEQRr NEIMQRK 



H»XHraended Research Method ; Surveys and Interviews 



QUBncMSi 

Are classes on "Starting a New Business" 
available? By \ihou^ are they offered? 



SOURCS: 

University r 

CoRiminity 

colleges, SCDSB, 

Chanber, trade 

associations, 

existing 

businesses 



Are there local programs providing tedmical 
assi8tan:e to small businesses? e.g<», patent 
search and applicationr invention ev^^uation, 
business planning, overall nanagement, marketing, 
accounting? If so, list below. 



Same as ab>^ve 



ttiat is the quality of the local technical assistance 
programs? Are th^/ affordable to small business? 



Is there a local seed capital fund to assist 
businesses? Vix> administers it, 
source of funding, lending requirements? 



Banks, venture 
cepital 

new start*ip 503 
Oompan/, Chamber 
city/county/state 
officials, SBA 



Is there easy access to local, state and Federal 
f inan::ial assi^^^i.ra^e programs (i.e. , loaTis, grants) 



Same as above 
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WaSBEEC Flv 
(oontinued) 



^ING SMALL PISINESS SQPFQSQP NBTNORK 



Is there a service providing new businesses 
with information on available financial sources? 



SOURCES: 

Same as atx>ve 

including 
university, 
connunity 
colleges, chamber 



Itiat are the general policies of local lending 
institutions toward snail business lending, 
eepecially start'-ijp business loans? 



Same as above 



Do local tax policies affect small business? 



City/county - 
officials, 
existing and new 
businesses 



Does city or county have a one-stop business 
permit center? Are there problems/delays in 
getting necessary permits? 



City/county 

officials, 

chanter, 

existing and new 
businesses 



Does local media give adequate coverage to 
issues of concern to small businesses? 



Sane as above 
and local media 
persons 



Does Chamber of Oommerce membership rt^xient a 
strong connitment to small business? 



Existing am 

businesses^ 
local media, 
city/oounty 
officials. 
Chamber 
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WOeKSH^ SIX 



HOLrnf SITE SURVEY 

Availability 

mt> (for new building) 

Location Cost Est. Cost MvaT±ages/ 

of Building Disadvantages 



OMMHCIAL BMIPDiGS 

location Cost Est. Cost Ad</antagea/ 

of Renovation Disadvantages 



POBUCLg OWiED BDUDDCS 

Location Cost Est. Cost Advantages/ 

of Renovation Disadvantages 
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MOnCSEnSr six - racniTSr site SOSNEX (continued) 
Byaluation 



SHE 

BASIC BBQqiRafans (of space, tenants) Good Adequate Inadequate 



SHE 

BftSIC BBQPIRBfsns (of space, tenants) Good Adequate Inadequate 



SHE 

BftSIC BBQPIRaiQns (of space, tenants) Gbod Adequate Inadequate 



SHE 

BftSIC IWEKQlsns (of space, tenants) Good Adequate Inadequate 
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WORKSHEET SEVEN 



OHIO UNIVERSITY INNOVATION CENTER 

PRE-APPLICATION 

1. Your name, address and telephone number: 



2. Is your business NEW or EXISTING? 

3. Is your business a proprietorship, partnership or corporation? 

4. If this IS an EXISTING BUSINESS: 

How long in existence? . ^ 

Where? ■ 

Name of business? : 

Number of employees? ^ . 

5- Give the name, address and telephone number of either the principal (proprietor), partners or major 
shareholder: 



6. Briefly describe your business, its products and the market you are targeting or will target: 



7. Does your company need low overhead incubator space? 

8. Approximately how much space will you need? 

9. How long would you like to slay in the Innovation Center? 

10. Do you have special facility needs-elevator access, loading docks, high voltage, etc.? 



11. Can you identify specialized equipment needs-machine tools, spectrometers, lasers, etc.? 
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12, Can you identify any of the following services that you would need? 
Clerical 



Accounting 
Marketing 
Production 
Legal 



13, Is your company interested in utilizing faculty, staff and students? 



14, Do you need fixed asset financing? 
Briefly explain . 



15, Initial capitalization of your business? 

$o-$saooo 



$50,000.$100,000 . 
$100,000.$1SO,0(X) 
$Over $150,000 _ 



16. Estimated employment: 

At time of occupancy? (full-time) 
One year later? (full-time) 



.(part-time) 



. (part-time) 



The Ohio University Innovation Center was created 
to foster entrepreneurial activities and to provide low- 
overhead incubator space and technical and business 
assistance to new technologyK)riented companies. 

Located at One President Street on the Ohio Univer- 
si 7 campus, the Innovation Center also provides ac- 
cess to sophisticated technical equipment. Shared 
secretarial and accounting staff, a pool of graduate 
students and local labor, a large library, computer 
cenier and other facilities and support services are 
available. 

Clients may remain in the Center for up to three 



years and are expected to show progress in accor- 
dance with an approved bu.siness plan. Formal applica- 
tion involves presentation of this plan to the Center's 
governing authority, chaired by Ohio University Presi- 
dent Charles Ping and composed of three academic 
deans and three representatives of the business com- 
munity. 

This form represents only a "pre-application" and 
not a formal request to become a client of the Center. 
All information provided by the client will be kept 
strictly confidential. 



Signature: 
Title: 



Date: 



Please return to: 

Dinah Adkins 

Assistant to the Director 

Ohio University Innovation Center 

One President Street 

Athens, OH 45701 

Telephone: (614) 594-6682 
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WDWKSUhKT filGHT 

FuTids for Getting Started 

Rixpofie Dollar haKK^± Source 

Oonduct feasibility study 

Develop sqpport organixatioDf 
i*e.. The Network 

Develop local m>nnm1c data base 

Market roBOiarch 

Financial packaging 

Reccuitaent of tenants 

Salary for project manager 

Publicity 

Otber 
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WDRKSHEBT NINE 
Eatinate Of Project Defvelognent Posts 

Building Acquisition 
Land Acquisition 

Renovation Costs 

Soft costs: 

Professional Fees 
(arcfaitect, engineers, appraisal, 
attorney, acxxMintant, consultants, 
interior designer) 

Loan Fees 

Oonstruction Period Interest 

Utilities during construction 

Permit/License Fees 

Otkier Fees 
Total Soft Costs 
Hard Oosts: 

Building Materials 
Rmt-up C3osts: 

E)qpenses 

Cleaning 

Utilities 

Other 
Ibtal Bent-ip Costs 
'Stit&L Renovaticxi Costs 
Total Development Oosts 
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SmPLE INCUBMDR FACILITIES 



Incubator Facility ; Fud:>lo Business and Technology Center 

Mdress: 301 N. Main St. , Pueblo, Colorado 81003 

Contact: Mr. Rick Garcia, Incubator Manager, 

Vice President, 

Pueblo Economic Devel(^)inent Corporation 
Phone Harber: (303) 546-1133 

Type of Incubator: High Tech, light manufacturing and assetnbly 

Eacility Financing Sources 
Financing sources for: 

Acquisition - Cii^ of Pueblo acquired the facility using 

General Rind monies. Hye City then deeded 
the facility to the Pueblo Economic 
Development Corporation. 

Renovation - Economic Develc^nnent Administration Grant -* 

$924,000. 

City of Pueblo - $176,000 - also from 
General Fund. 

Total renovation cost $1.3 million. 

Tenarit Financing Sources 

Regular bank loans. 

Csqpital Ideas, Inc. is a local group which has 
established a low-interest loan fund for small business 
start-up or existing business expansion. 

County of Pueblo - Revolving loan fund for new businesses. 

C^rating Costs and Fundina Sources 

Major qperating expenses: 

Salaries 

Equipment acquisition 
Maintenance 

Major sources cf (%>eratin3 coital: 

Surplus funds from the EISV grant 
> Rene 

Private and public contributions helped meet the first 
year's (grating costs, e.g., 1} Local Private Industry 
Council, 2} Mountain Bell, and 3} Energy Impact Grant 
($43,000). 
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Incubator Facility : 
Address: 
Contact: 
Phone Ndnber: 
IVpe of Incubator: 



Utah Innovation Center 

417 N^ikara Way, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 
Mr. Brad Bertoch, Incubator Manager 
(801) 583-4600 
High Technology £irms 



$5 million — 78,000 sq, ft, with 15,000 
sq. ft, dedicated to incubator space 

All privately financed through a limited 
partnership. 

Land is leased from Iftiiversity of Utah 



Facility Financing Sources 
Cost of building - 

Sources for construction - 

Other costs and sources - 
Tenant Financing Sources 

Regular Bank loans 

• Venture Capital 

Job Training Partnership Act Funds to subsidize 
hiring/training en^oyees 

Seed capital from the Utah Technology Finance Corp. 
Operating Qpsts and tVmding Sources 
Major operating expenses: 

• Utilities 

• Support services 

Major sources of operating capital: 

90 percent of esqpenses are covered by rent and fees for 
services used. 

Remaining costs are covered by private funds of the limited 
partnership. 
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Incubator Facility: 



Omaha Business and Technology Center 



Mdress: 

ODntact: 
Phone Nuniber: 
lype o£ In::ubator: 



Qnaha Small Business Network, Inc. r 

2S05 N. 24th Street, Oknaha, Nebraska 68110 

Mr. James R. Thele 

(402) 346-8262 

Light manufacturing and o££ice space £or a 
variety o£ non-retail businesses. Owner of 
facility is a non-profit corporation headed by 
corporate leaders and City of Qnaha. 



Facility Financing Sources 

Cost of Building: Aoquisit:on and renovation cost — $1,054,000. 

Financing sources: Corporate Donations (Equity) $ 110,000 

Contributions 

Industrial Develcfment Bond 

(First Mortgage) 680,000 

10 percent interest 

30 year amortization 

15 year tern 
Urban Development Action Grant 

(2nd Mortgage) 264,000 

5-10 percent interest 

15 year term 

Participation in cash flow 

Participation in appreciation 



$1,054,000 

Tenant Finar^ing Sources 

Regular bank loans 
SBk loans 

SBIC/ttESBIC investment 
Omaha Sknall Business Network 

Seed Capital B\ind sources include Coninunity Development Block Grant 
funds and corporate donations 

Coninunily Development Block Grant 
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Qniaha Business and Technology Center (continued) 



Operating Posts and Funding Sources 
Major operating expenses: 
Salaries 
Utilities 

• Phone 

• Janitorial 

• Security 

Major sources of operating csqoital: 
Rents 

• Sale of services 
Corporate contributions 
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Incubator Facility ; 



Advanced Technology DevelopDent Center 

430 Itenth St., N. VI., Atlanta, Georgia 30318 

Mr. Leamon Scott, Manager, 
Industrial RecruitmentA*acilities 



Address: 



Contact: 



Phone Nunber: 



(404) 894-3575 



Type of Incubator: 



High Technology firms 



Eacility Financing Sources 



Cost of Building - 



$6.1 million/83,000 sq. ft. 



Sources for «:»nstruction 



2/3 of costs covered by direct state 
e^rppriation. 



1/3 by an Industrial Revenue Bond (IBB) 
which will be retired from rent charged. 



Tenant Financing Sources 

Regular bank loans 
SBA guaranteed loans 
^fenture cefpital 

Small Business Innovation Research grants 
Investments from relatives 
Private placements 
O perating Qpsts and Blinding Sources 
Major operating eaqpenses: 
Staff expenses 
Utilities 
Maintenance 
Major sources of operating capital: 

Eacility is totally state-funded with a budget of approximately $530,000 
for operating e)qpenses during current fiscal year. An additional 
allocation funds a porticm of utility costs. Rent covers a portion of 
utility expenses and all debt service on the IRB. 
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Incubator Facility ; Bradley Industrial Site 

Address: 180 E. North St., Bradley, Illinois 60915 

Contact: Mr. Jeff Bennett and/or Mr. Tony Perry 

Ihone Number: (815) 933-2537 

lype of Incubator: Manufacturing and industrial 

Eacility Financing Sources 

Cost of Building: $5.8 million, 800,000 sq. ftc 

Financing sources for: 

Acquisition - Facility donated by tte Itoper Corp. which had 

previously erployed 2000 area employees . 

Renovation - $250,000 (3 percent, 10 years) State of lUinois 

Oontnercicd DevelOEment Assistance Gremt (Connunity 
Deyelopri,^snt Block Grant funds) to City of Bradley 
which loa^ied the funds to Area Jobs Oevelopoent 
Association, organization v^ch operates the 
incubator. 

tenant Financing Sources 

Regular bank loans 
SBA guaranteed loans 
local/State CDBG loans 

Operating Costs and Funding Sources 

Major operating esqpenses: (Annual operating budget is $175,000) 

Property tax 
Salaries 
Maintencmce 
Utilities 

Major sources of operating coital: 

Bent - Qirrently facility is 40 percent oocipied (250,000 sq. ft.) 

Tb assist project's viability in first two years, the Itoper Corp. 
leased back 100,000 sq. ft. Rent from Roper helped the project 
generate ininediate cash flow. Project is now past break-even point 
and Rc^r is no longer a tenant. 
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Incubator Facility; 



St. Paul aniall Business Incubator 



Address: 



2325 Endicott St. , St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 



Contact: 



Mr. Robert Kessler 

Economic Develqpment Specialist 



Phone Number: 



(612) 292-1577 



lype of Incubator: 



Start-up manufacturing r v*JOlesaler essentially 
"any tech." BnE*iasis is on job creation. 



Facility Financing Sources 



Cost of Building: 



$550,000 



Financing sources for: 



Acquisition - 



$550,000 mortgage provided to local entrepreneur 
out of City's Ocxnounity Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) Emergency Jobs Bill Funds. 



Renovation - 



CDBG $50,000 
Tenant rents $21,000 



Other costs and sources: 

Tt)e City of St. Paul found a local entrepreneur who was already 
trying to develop an incubator facility but needed additional 
financing. The Cil^ used its funds to provide a low interest rate 
mortgage to the facility owner/developer in exchange for 20,000 sq. 
ft. for the City^sponsored incubator and for a pledge to: 1) keep 
rents low in the remaining space and 2) to open another 
. incubator-type facility. The City actually channelled the funds 
through the local 503 company which, in turn, made the loan. The 
mortgage payments are made back to the 503 ccnpary. 

Tenant Financing Sources 



Regular bank loans 



Private resources 
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St. Paul Small Business Incubator (continued) 

Operating Ctosts and Rinding Sources 
Major qperating expenses: 
Maintenance 
Utilities 
Insurance 
Trash removal 
Snow removal 
Major sources of operating caqpital: 

Rent from the 20,000 sg. ft. incubator space. 

Although the City's space is within the facility owned by the local 
owner, the City is still re^)onsible for meeting the es^nses 
associated with its portion of the facility. 
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Broome County Industrial Incubator 

109 Main Street, Jbhnson City, New York 13902 

Mr. Robert Max, Deputy Director of DeveloE«nent 
Broome County Industrial Develofment Agensy 

(607) 772-8212 

Light manufacturing, services, light assanbly 



$1,500,000/27,000 sq. ft. 

Building donated by the Endicott Johnson Corp. 

$600,000 Bconoraic Developnent Mministration Grant 
$100,000 i^jpalachian Regional COTmission Grant 



Regular bank loans 

• SEA guaranteed loans 

• Broome Obunty Revolving Loan Program 

New York State Job Develo|3roent Authority Loans (fixed assets) 

Operating Costs and Rindim Sources 

Major qperating expenses: (Annued fixed costs are ^proximately $37,000) 

• Utilities 

• Maintenance 

• Repairs 

• Insurance 

Major sources of operating capital: 

Rental income - at full oocipancy - $72,000 

• Surplus funds are set aside for Cct)ital improvements 



Incubator Facility : 
Address: 

Contactj 

Phone Number: 
OVpe of Incubator: 

Facility financing Sources 
Cost of Building: 
Financing sources for: 
Acquisition - 
Renovation - 

Tenant Financing Sources 
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Incubator Facility ; 



The Na# Biilding - '*New Enterprise for Women" 



Address: 



119 S. Iheobald St., Greenville, Mississippi 38701 



Contact: 



Ms. Marilyn Hansell 



Ehone NuDDber: 



(601) 335-3523 



lype of Incubator: 



Retail, service, professional office space 
All businesses are owned and operated by woinen 



facility Financing Sources 



Cbst of Building: 



66,000/15,000 sq. ft. 



Financing sources for: 



Acquisition - 



Purchased with funds of coirmunity group 
(Mississippi Action for Ooninunity Education - MACE) 



Renovation - 



Economic Development Administration funds - 
$800,000 for facility rehabilitation and 
training. MACE also has a ooimiitment from 
Governor for Mb Training Partnership Act funds 
for training. 



Tenant Financing Sources 

• Project still in recruitment phase. 

MACE has $150,000 low interest loan fund to assist high risk start-up 
businesses. 

Operating Costs and Rinding Sources 

Major operating escpenses: (Projected costs) 

• Salaries 
Maintenance 

• Taxes 
Utilities 

Major sources of operating capital: 

Rent 

• Fees for services 

• mac's on-going fund raising efforts 
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FUlton-Carroll Center 

2023 W. Carroll Avenuer CJiicagor Illinois 60612 
Ms« June Lavellc 
(312) 421-3941 
Industrialr manufacturing 



$320,000 

Bconc3inic Develqoment Administration Grant - 
$320,000 

EDA Grant - $1,2 million rent 

Rents (fund on-going rerovation projects) 



Regular bcuik loans 
SEA guarante;3d loans 
Private equity investments 
Operating Costs and Funding Sources 

Major operating expenses: (Annual operating budget is over $500,000) 
Heat 

Property tax 

Maintenance 

Salary 

Major sources of operating capital: 

Project is past break-even point with 

1) rental income 

2) fees for services used 



Incubator Facility : 
Address: 
Contact: 
Phone Number: 
IVpe of Incubator: 

Facility Financing Sources 
Gbst of Building: 
Financing sources for: 
Acquisition - 

Renovation - 
Ibncmt Financing Sources 
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Incubator Facility : 
Mdresst 

Contact: 
Phone Number: 
lype of Incubator: 
Facility Financing Sources 
Financing sources for: 
Acquisition - 

Reno^^ation - 
Itenant Financirq Sources 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Incubator Center 
RPI Incubator Center 

P. 0. Box 12180, Troy, New York 12180 
Mr. Jerry Mahone 
(518) 266-6658 

All technology-based businesses 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute owns facility and 
converted it for use as an incubator* 
(40,000 sg. ft.) 

Industrial Revenue Bond 

Loan from New York State Urban Development 
Corporation 



Regular Bank Loans 
SBA Guaranteed Loans 
Local/State CDBG Loans 
\fenture Capital 
Private Bguity Investment 
Personal resources 



Operating Costs and Rinding Sources 

Major (^rating expenses: 
Salaries 
Debt Service 
Utilities 

Major sources of qperating coital: 

Rent 

Fees for Services 
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Incubator Facility : 



Spokane Tribal Staall Business Incubator 



/ddress: 

Oontact: 
Phone Number: 
^!Vpe of Incubator: 



P.O. Box 100 
Wellpinit, m 99040 

Mr. Keith Debus 

(504) 258-4581 

Snail High Growth Firms 



In January 1985, the Spokane Tribe of Indians formed a tribally-owned ard 
chartered corporation, Ohe corporaticm takes an equity position in 
incubator tenant businesses, investment purposes are from the Tribes 
General Rind. The tribe pioneered the use of the exempt financing and can 
offer tenant firms below market rate financing. 

Eacility Einancin:? Sources 

Financing sources for: 

Acquisition - Short term bank loan for new construction (10,000 

sq. ft.). Debt to be retired by the Tribes 
General E\ind. 



Tenant Financing Sources 

• Regular Bank Loans 

• Venture Coital 
Private Equity Investment 

• Personal resources 

Bureau of Indian / fairs Guaranteed loans 
relax Exempt Bank Financing 

Operatinqr Qpsts tnd BUnding Sources 

Major (grating expenses: 

Salaries 
Debt Service 
Utilities 
Major sources of operating coital: 

Return on Bguity. 
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Incubator Facilityi 



Uiiversi^ City Science Center 



iddress; 
Contact; 
Fhone NLonber: 
Type of Incubator; 



3624 Market St. , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
Mr. Gordon Carlisle 
(215) 387-2255 

Scientific research and related services. 
Primarily advanced technology. 



University City Science Center is one o£ the oldest incubator projects in the 
United States and is located adjacent to two major universities amd four major 
hospitals. It has been in qperation over 20 jears and now enconpasses nine 
buildings, has 1.1 million square £eet and employs over 6,000 people. It is 
fully occqpied. Rents are approximately 25 percent below those charged in the 
Gentral Business District. 



Facility Financing Sources 
Financing sources for; 
Construction - 



Acquisition 



Renovation - 



Eight new buildings — State of Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Authority low interest 
loans; Conventional financing; Equity investments; 
Urban Development Action Grants; Industrial 
Development Bonds; Real estate syndications and 
limited partnerships. 

Cit^ of Philadelphia RedeveloEHnent Authority used 
EoderaJ. funds to condemi and clear the l&-acre 
site. Land was sold at c^praised value to 
non-profit Science Center Development group. 

One building (90.000 sq. ft.), a former printing 
plant; Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority low interest loans; IRBs. 



Tbnant Financing Sources 



SBIR Gtants 

MESBIC loans and investments 
Regular Bank Loans 
SBA Loans 
Venture Capital 
Corporatior\/Foundation Grants 
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University City Science Center (continued) 

Operating Qpsts and Rinding Sources 
Major operating expenses: 

• Salaries 

• Maintenance 

• Utilities 

• Insurance 
Taxes 

Major sources of operating capital: 
Rent 

Btee for services (over 25 services are available to tenants) 

Revenue generated ($6-7 million annually) from the research arm of 
the Science Center <^ration. 
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Incubator Facility ; 



Olio University Innovation Center 



ASdress: 



One President Street 
Athensr OH 45701 



GDntact: 



Dinah Adkins 

Assistant to the Director 



Phone Nunnber: 



(614) 594-6682 



Type of Incubator: 



Product-oriented 



Facility Financing Sources 

Regular bank loans 

SBA guaranteed loans 

Sonall Business Innovation grants 

State grants 

Private investors 

Tenant Financing Sources 

Regular Bank Loans 
SBA guaranteed loans 

Sknall Business Innovation Research grants 
State grants 
Private investors 

Operating Qpsts and Rmding Sources 

Major operating expenses: 



Major sources o£ operating coital: 

Facility is funded through a special line it&n appropriation in the State 
budget. The department is allocated $187,000 per year for operating and 
renovation expenses. Utility costs are absorbed by the University. 



Salaries 
Renovation costs 
Equipment 
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Incubator Facility ! 
iddcess: 

Qontact: 
Phone Iftiinber: 
Type of Incubator: 

Facility Financing Sources 

09St of aocjuisition 
Cost of renovation 
Financing diarges 
Pees ana Operating Costs 

Financing Sources 

C.S. Mott Foundation 
City of Flint UDAG 
Private donation 
Bank Mortgage 
Flint Coninunity 

Dev. Corporation 
City of Flint 



Ihe FlirA Industrial Village for 
Enterprise (FIVE) 

2712 N. Saginaw Street 
Flint, MI 48503 

Ms. Kay Gole, General Manager 
(313) 235-5555 

Manufacturing, service and Office based 
businesses. Eir^iasis on job creation for minority 
and low income groins 71,000 sq. ft. with space 
for 35/40 businesses and 300 jobs. 



$ 875,000 
$ 1,200,000 

$ 955,000 

$ 3,930,000 



$ 1,100,000 
650,000 
250,000 
800,000 

50,000 
180,000^ 



$ 3,030,000 



NCTE: nie Flint Oonrainity Development Corporation (PCDC) received a grant 
from the Oiarles Stewart Mott Foundation and a private donation as a 
non-profit 501(c) (3) . OJiis money was then lent to a wholly owned, for-profit 
subsidiary (Durant IV Building Inc.) who will own and operate the facility. 
Durant IV Building Inc. received the UDAG loan (via the City of Flint) and 
negotiated the loans from a local bank and the City. 
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Tenant Financing Sources 

Regular Bank Loans 
SB^ loans or Guarcuitees 
SBIC/MESBIC investments 
Gonnunity Development Block Grant 
City of Flint EDA BEvolving Loan Fund 
Geneesse County ESA Revolving loan Rind 
J.T.P.A. Training Grants 
local Seed C5{>ital F\ind is planned 
Operating Costs and Funding Sources 
Major operating expenses: 

Management Team (Jbb Creation Limited) 

Security 

Property Taxes 

Utilities 

J^itorial 

Maintenance of Building and Car Park 
Major Sources of Operating Capital 
Original Funding 

Rents (market rates $6/7 sg. ft. offices & $3/4 sg« ft. Industrial) 
Conmon Area Maintenance Charge ($2.00 sg. ft.) 
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PERSPECTIVES ON SMALL BUSINESS INCUBATORS 



Incubators are an increasingly popular tool for economic 
and business development. They can assist new small 
businesses with early development problems by offering: 

o physical space in flexi:')ile units at affordable 
prices and favorable termSr 

o equipment and services on a shared-cost basiSr 

o access to management and/or financial assistance 
programs. 



Incubators vary as much as communities and businesses. 
There is no formula for incubators: no one way to do it. 
In some ways^ an incubator is a concept that many 
communities have embraced and used to their best 
advantage. The concept can be adapted to many situations 
- urban^ suburban^ ruralr declining economy^ growing 
economy^ high tech businesses^ light manufacturing firmsr 
all tech businesses^ and so on. 

The success of incubators is linked to people - the 
general manager ^ the developer ^ the sponsor r the mayor ^ 
and others. It is because of their tenacity and vision 
that this concept becomes an economic reality. 

The following articles provide a sense of what incubators 
are all about. They are reprints of articles published in 
Incubator Times , the incubator newsletter of the Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives. The articles are drawn from 
interviews with facility managers, tenants, and the 
different groups which sponsored the facilities. 

After you have read about incubators in the words of those 
who have done it, we recommend you visit one or more 
incubators. Only then can you really see the excitement 
and energy that is generated by a lot of entrepreneurs 
under one roof. 

Good luck. Together we can do it. 
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March 1985 
Incubator Tiroes 



Innovators in 
the Field 




Sam Chauncey, President of the New 
Haven Science Park, tallcs with Samantha 
Sifva about developing incubators as part of 
a wider strategy for the Park. 



What la New Haven Science Park? 

We're a nonprofit corporation founded by 
Yale. Olin Corporation and the City of New 
Haven. Science Park Development 
Corporation is 3 years old. Science Park is 
80 acres. This incubator is 65.000 square 
feet and at the end of this month we'll open 
another building with 200,000 square feet. 
In 16 months weVe had 64 companies, four 
failure^., six expansions and two mergers. 

The park itself is going to have three 
components: two incubator centers, 
individual Iniildings for established 
companies, and space available for any 
incubator firm that grows up into a bi^ 
corporation and needs a bigger space. 

Will the Incubators aupport themselvea? 

Yes, if theyVe full. We'll continue to mn 
deficits for about four more years. 
Eventually the income from the real estate 
venture will cover our operating costs. We 
probably won*t take equity in the firms. We 
might Invest in them and have the equity go 
back into a revolving venture capital fund. 
We wouldn't take an equity positton that 
would leave us in the complex position of 
being both the landk>rd and the investor. 
You wonder whether you would treat 
companies equitably when you thought one 
was going to fail and one was going to 
succeed. Any extra money would be 
reinvested in training programs or in the 
Park itself. Conceivably, if we get really 
wealthy, we'll set up some seed funds for 
our companies. 



Has the investment been public or 
private? 

Bot'i. The biggest investment was Oiin's. 
You're sitting in a conservatively estimated 
$3 million building and somebody walked 
up to me and said. "It's yours, take it." 
That's a huge private investment. Second. 
Yale is giving us land, support services, and 
we have state and city money to renovate, 
to do parking lots, and to subsidize our 
operating costs. We're seeking federal 
money as well. Ultimately this will be a 
genuine public-private partnership working 
through a private, non-profit corporation. 

What are you worklns toward? What are 
your goala? 

We are trying to develop a very large 
incubator center that will house roughly 200 
companies. Our motivation is not to be the 
largest incubator. We're trying to look at a 
large enough populatk)n, as any scientist 
would, to assess what entrepreneurs need, 
what entrepreneurism means. I don't think 
anyone in the United States, including me. 
understands what's going on with the 
entrepreneurial explosion. The only way to 
find out is to have a large enpugh 
population to draw some conclusions. 
We're still providing what we think they 
need. Now we have to examine what they 
really Oo need. 

We have learned that there clearly is a role 
for incubators in the entrepreneurial 
process. Exactly what that role should be. 
how much tender loving care you should 
give— that needs to be examined in more 
detail. But we opened this place with 
practically no advertising and we got 60 
companies. We must be offering something 
that is needed in the entrepreneurial worid. 

What ia the role of Incubators in 
economic development? 

In the broadest spectrum, our nation can no 
longer depend on its traditional industrial 
base--steel and automobiies. Other 
nations are doing these things better. If you 
buy that asssumption then you have to say 
that either there will be tmf giant industries 
or there will be a mixture of some giants 
and sonf>e new small t>usiru38ses. 
Whichever you believe, the new giants and 
new industries are going to come out of 
incubators. New companies will be more 
and more likely to go to incubators than to 
be lika Hewlett-Packard and come out of a 
garage. The next HP is going to come out 
of a place like this. If a person has a choice 
between working in an incubator or out of 
their garage, they're bound to pick the 
incubator. It's madness to do otherwise. 
You walk around this building and they'll tell 



you they're so relieved to be out of their 
homes, where the kids were getting in the 
way, they had to drive to one place to get 
their typing, another for copying, 
somewhere else for banking. They're here, 
centralized, and that's the way it should be. 
None of them would ever consider going 
back. 

Rnally. there's a time bomb here. If we 
don't develop policies for fostering and 
incubating new tHJSinesses. other countries 
will. Other governments are supporting the 
incubation of small business in a much 
greater way than our government. We've 
got to be thinking about the businesses of 
tomorrow and how we foster their growth, 
because the old method isn't going to work. 

Henry Ford could tough it out and produce 
a car in the late 19th century, but it can't be 
that way now. Henry Ford didn't have any 
compstition. He had all the time he needed. 
He dkln't have to wony about whether the 
French or the Germans were going to 
produce cars and put him out of business. 
He just made his cars and he was the only 
guy in the maricetpiace so people bought 
them. Now, if other people can make 
computers or widgets faster and better, 
we'll be second rate. 

We do have to worry about the public policy 
question. How is the governmeru going to 
respond to the incubator movement? How 
is the govemment going to respond to 
small business, to entrepreneurial 
business? Those are very important 
national questions. And it will be very hard 
for states and municipalities to respond 
until they know what the federal 
govemment is going to do. 

What It the federal govemment does not 
Intervene to aupport Incubators? 

Nobody in this country has ever had more 
good luck, good fortune and chance than 
we have. Olin gave us all this land, we've 
got a great university nearby, the state's 
given us money, the city had given us 
money. On the other hand we are 
struggling, financially and otherwise. If the 
federal govemment doesn't help us out, we 
will probiad>ly still succeed, but how many 
others can succeed without the chances 
we've had? There must be a federal policy. 
I just can't believe that this country would 
miss the opportunity to spawn what are 
going to be the great industries of 
tomon'ow. 

What about economic development and 
Job creation on the local level? 

Creating new jobs is incredibly complex as 
to when a new job is a new job and when is 
it an old job. In 16 months there are 400 
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new people working here. We've got 110 
minorrties, 95 of whom came from this area 
that we Ye focusing on 
(Dixwell/Newhalivilte). Those are all new 
jobs. If every one of them were only earning 
$10,000. thaf s 900.000 new dollars 
spinning around that community and since 
every dol^r creates another dollar, that's a 
lot of money. 

What things can you do to make the 
locaf community feel vested In this 
project? 

The single most important thing is to create 
jobs. You can spend all the time you want 
talking about participation and trees and 
beautiful streets, but what people in a 
depressed urt)an community want is a job. 
That will be our primary focus. 

Secondly, in both human terms and in 
property terms, a depressed urt»an 
commuruty needs a sense of value. The 
people need to feel that they are valued 
and that their property is valued. The first 
thing we 6\6 here was buiM a very 
expensive building to impress on the 
neighborhood that there is value here. 

In terms of human value, you have to say. 
'*l respect you." When we started widening 



the street we called personally every single 
house on that street to explain what was 
happening and that if there was a problem, 
**ptease call me. here's my name, home 
phone number, and we'll take care of your 
problem." There's still a ring of skepticism 
in their voices, they wonder whether it will 
work. 

What are you doing In Job training? 

We're doirtg two things. One is called the 
RCEE Business Training Program and it's 
run in great part because IBM has 
contributed a great deal of equipment and 
staff time.Jt's a 16 week training course in 
word processing. We're training people 
almost all of whom are minority, and a very 
high percentage of women. The happy side 
is that virtually all of the graduates have 
jobs. There's also a smaller training 
program we've started, a job corp. that's 
aimed at the 18-24 year old to expose 
them to some basic skills. It's clear that we 
must be training people for new industries 
as well as old. 

So the main focus is job creation and job 
training. Subordinate to that is creating 
economic value by improving the value of 
their property. Secondly, human value by 



saying. "Look, you are people worthy of 
respect, worthy of jobs, and if we're going 
to chop up your front yard, we*re going to 
come and talk to you about it first." 

Corporations are t>eglnnlng to express 
more Interest In Incubators. Is this a 
growing trend? 

The Olin experierrce teaches you a whole 
lot. First their motivation was to do 
something with the site t)ecause they were 
going to leave. They were a company with a 
conscience and they dkjn't want to just 
walk away and atmndon it. Secondly, they 
invested in our first and our largest 
incubator company, so they've taken a 
piece of the action. Third. Olin has three 
divisions st9l remaining here, and many of 
those people think their woric will be 
enhanced being here in the Park with other 
sdentists and tnjsinessmen. 

I don't think there's any question at all th&l 
if the 100 largest U.S. corporations each 
gave an old building for use as an incubator 
center, it would do more for the 
entrepreneurial explosk>n in this country 
than anything I can think of. 
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Steve Szygenda, President and CEO of 
Rubicon Group. Ltd., talks e^xxit founding 
and operating a 15,000 square tuul, ^igh- 
technology, privately-sponsored incubator. 

Innovators in 
the Field 

How did Rubicon come about? 

When I sold my last company to COMSAT. I 
figured I'd just start another company. Then 
I thought why not two or three? And then I 
figured if I had to build a total corporate 
organization, it could probably support ten 
to fifteen small companies. 



What Is Rubicon's goal? 

Our goal is to up the hit rate of start-ups 
and decrease the time necessary to do it. 
We're also committed to build their 
management teams, develop a mariceting 
strategy and martcet for them— to do 
everything for them in the first two years, 
but not to do it in such a fashion that once 
they leave the incubator they collapse. 

We've implemented an Entrepreneurial 
Management Training Program, in-house. 
for 19 months, eight hours a month, to 
cover all aspects of managing emerging 
businesses— not in an attempt to make 
anybody a CPA or MBA. but in an attempt 
to make them knowledgable enough to 
work with these people. 

Who provides the management 
assistance and training? 

Mostly outiside professionals— **Big 8" 
accounting firms, banks and law firms. 
Everything is donated or provided at a 
minimal cost. We realized that major 
corporations will give a great deal for the 
future because they see potential clients. 
We also have fifteen outside specialists- 
premiere individuals— people on the 
National Academy of Engineering. National 



Academy of Science. I sakl. *'How would 
you like to help these emerging companies 
for equity only?" We pay them nothing. This 
way. if the companies succeed it's a big hit. 
If not. they get nothing. 

What were your beggeat concerns about 
atarting Rubicon? 

One concern was whether there were 
enough ideas in Austin? Well, there are 
more than enough. One of our biggest 
problems is trying to review these 
applications. Another questk)n was. would 
they accept our deal? My deals are not 
negotiable. I come up with what we feel is 
the best deal we can make. The last thing I 
want is a three month negotiatton for 5% 
equity that costs us a year and a half of 
hard feelings to get going. I wanted the 
relatk)nship to start off right. If the marriage 
starts off wrong, it never gets any better. 
And every proposal we've made has been 
accepted. 

Another question is at what stage we would 
get the companies. We anticipated getting 
start-ups and nothing else. But to date, 
every company we've brought in has 
already had a product on the street and 
some have existed for as long as two years. 
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But they're running into alt the problems • 
we're designed to take care of. They don't 
know anything about marketing— they don't 
want to do it. Administratively, they're 
swamped. And they spend lots of time with 
attorneys and accountants, and they're 
saying, "Hey, we don't want to do this." 

How do the companies interface vtHth 

Mch ottmr? 

We wanted an R & 0 type of environment— 
a graduate school environment, where you 
work closely with other students on 
projects and tasks. In another environment 
they have to come up with virtually every 
, technical breakthrough on their own. We 
wanted to accelerate the whole process 
; t>ecause there's no need for It to take as 
i k>ng as it's taking. So we have weekly 
technical seminars to create a technical 
synergism. They talk about what they're 
doing, their problems and 
Accomplishments. And an expert from 
another company may say. 
"Hey. I've done that before, here's how you 
do it" So you can save months of time. 

What's your finanetal relationship wKh 
the constituent companies? 

It*s simple. Everything is paM for. The 
companies don*t pay us back for services. 
If s a divergence from most shared 
resource incubators. We provkte them with 
everything they need to get a product 
space, telephones, computing facilities, 
supplies, the whole bitHusi like they wert' 
coming in to work In a company. Once they 
start marketing a product, they can contract 
back with us or some other group to do the 
marketing and pay for that out of sales. So 
theoreticalty. they should never have any of 
their own funds in this thing at all. or any 
outside funds. We've got everything 
covered. 

Everybody's working virtually on poverty 
wages. All the officers are making basically 
the same salary, which is minimal. I didr^'t 
want a bright young engineer at a local 
company deciding. "I'm going to Rubfcon to 
start a company— they're going to pay me a 
salary and I'll own half of it." Then they're 
not hungry enough; it's not the 
entrepreneurial spirit. That's a guy who 
figures you're a soft touch. So we provide a 
loan draw for salaries, or anything they 
want. The loan is a corporate loan 
unsecured, so we're not going to take their 
house or their kkls. On the other hand it is 
an obligation. It has to be repaid. These 
people take it very seriously. 

Can you describe the tyr>leal deal? What 
would be the typical equity position? 

We try to go about 50-50 because then it's 
a tnie partnership. If we own 60%. it isn't 
much of a partnership. On the other hand if 
it's a company in the very early stages, just 
an idea or something, then we're going to 
"Q^ '-^r a much bigger equity position. The 
1 ipf the risk, the more percentage we'll 



They're realizing that 50% of something big 
is much better than 100% of nothing, and 
that's hard. When I started my business in 
1973. 1 wouldn't have done it But I spent 
half of my time learning how to manage a 
business. I reflect back and think that it >^4S 
a great education, but I could have missed 
the market window. I could have gotten 
frustrated and given up. And I could have 
negotiated a better deal when I sold the 
company if I knew what I know now. 



''It began as whiskey talk and 
has taken three years to travel 
from dream to reality. Its 
directors Include some of the 
most Illustrious names In the 
city. Today It's a landmark on 
Austin's and perhaps Texas ' 
high-technology frontier. It Is 
Rubicon." 

From Texas Business 



Do you have management control over 
the firms? 

Whatever equity position we have, we do 
not take management responsibility for the 
corporation. They are the managing 
partner, even if we have 75% of the 
company, which means they can tell us that 
they don't want to do something; we do not 
dictate policy. 

The only provision is that if we can prove 
they're not running the company based on 
acceptable business practices, then we 
have some right to step in. 

Do you accept companies based on 
their business plans? 

We don't even want to see a business plan. 
We do some market research and talk to 
some people, but we invest in the people- 
people and ideas. Before it ever gets 
serious, we're comfortable with the people. 

We come up with a consensus business 
Dian for each of the companies after they 
come in« with a five year strategic outlook 
and a two year operational plan which also 
tells us what we're going io need for them 
in two years: a second round of financing, 
whether to go public, whether to just spin 
them out in their own facilities, what kind of 
management team they'll need, what type 
of sales staff. 

What are you looking for In a company? 

Rubicon has its own strategic plan to 
distribute our risk over a number of 
technical areas and potential sizes. And we 
look for their technical ability and their 
determination to do it. I ask them straight 
out. "How many venture capitalists have 
you gone to and been turned down by?" If 



the guy says he hasn't gone to any. then I 
get a little nervous. It shows perseverance 
if he keeps going. The other thing is the 
product area. I can't specifically say what i 
ask for. A lot of it is gut feeling. 

How do you and your staff work with the 
firms? 

We designate a champion for each 
company. For instance, one of the 
responsibilities of my VP of Engineering is 
to be the champion of several of the 
companies, i get around and talk to them— 
that's meaningful time. I know what's going 
on in all the businesses, get weekly 
updates, review all the plans, sit in on 
presentations. I wish I had more time 
personally, but when every^ing else fails, 
you go to your champion. 

Do you consider yourself a venture 
capitalist? 

No, absolutely not. That's why we calf 
ourselves a venture partnership— because 
we don't just fund business plans. We're 
doing some things that are very strange 
compared to venture capitalists and that's 
why they don't look at us as competition. In 
many cases they see us as 
complementary— a form of pre-venture 
capital. 

Venture capitalists often put a fantastic 
investment In pulling companies out of 
trouble. We're putting the Investment up 
front, so they don't get in trouble to start 
with. I invite venture capitalists to meet with 
the companies quarteriy. and keep In touch 
with them. And when it comes time we'll 
make sure the companies get the best 
offer, as opposed to the company going hat 
in hand to venture capitalists. 

Venture capitalists can't put a corporate 
shell on every idea that comes by. So we're 
serving a segment of the small business 
community that nobody else is sen^ng— a 
massive groundswell of entrepreneurial 
spirit that has nowhere to go. 
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Pueblo Business and Technofoay Center 



innovators in 
tiie Field 

IXdc Graenberg, former President of tfw 
Pueblo Economic Development 
Corporation, is currently a private 
consultant to small businesses He talked 
with Samantha Silva about setting up a 
small business incubator in f^blo, which 
operates as a Business & Technology 
Center under license from Control Data 
Corporation. 



What ia tha •conomic aatting in Puabio? 

Puabio is an Eastern steel mill town stucic 
out tn the Roclcy Mountains that got hit iilce 
steel mill towns everywhere. 
Unemploynrtent went up to 20%. The 
comn^untty, because steel had never gotten 
into trouble before, was stable and fairly 
complacent. We hadn't organized for 
economic development or fc>een aggressive 
in trying to attract growth. It was a dirty 
steel town with union problems, so when 
the growth in the rest of the state started. 
Pueblo was never considered a site for that 
to happen. 



How Is the Incubator part of an overall 
economic development atrategy? 

Pueblo has high unemployment, laclcs 
ecoiomic diversification and exports its 
young people, who leave because there are 
no opportunities here. But you can't sit 
down and coiTie up with a long tenn 
solution while people are poverty stricken 
and hungry. So we have a short term 
industrial attraction program to give us the 
quickest way to bring jobs into the 
community. The incubator will have its real 
impact in five or seven years. It's a long 
term component aimed nnore at 
diversification than at immediate job 
creatton. It's also a way for us to back Into 
high tech. to bring down 8onf>e guys who 
will start the next big high tech company in 
Pueblo so that five years from now I don't 
have to go and chase their expanston. 
We're willing to make the investment in a 
long tenn strategy because we have an 
effective short tenn strategy too. 

Can the BTC atand alone? 

The BTC Is part of a job creation networic 
and does not stand alone. The BTC's 
success Is measured not by how leased up 
we are. but by how successful those 
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tenants are. It would be much more 
valuable to do a business assistance 
network without a BTC than a BTC without 
a business assistance network. 

How la thia different from Just a real 
Mtate project? 

A good real estate project can help the 
local economy, but there's no guarantee 
that it will contribute to your community 
goals. If you've got debt to retire and profit 
to make, then tt>ere's pressure to accept 
tenants without looking real hard at them. 
With a publicly subsidized project and no 
debt to retire, you can turn away tenants if 
they compete locally. You try to create a 
situation where you're not slicing an 
existing pie Into thinner slices, but dealing 
with a bigger pie. A company that comes In 
whose business reaches outside of the 
local market brings in new money, and we 
don't care whom they compete with in that 
case. But if you get ^n accounting firm 
that's only wortiing in Pueblo County, and 
we bring in another one and subsidize them 
very heavily, the first guys are faced with a' 
situation that's really unfair. If I'm doing this 
as a private real estate project, then that's 
not a consideration. But when I'm using a 
substantial amount of public money and 
we're trying to increase the size of the local 



economy rather than change the 
distribution of income, then we have to look 
at that 

Will you grow your own businesses, or 
will they come from outside? 

The entrepreneurs we have in Pueblo 
aren^t spin-offs out of hightech, rapid 
growth industries, because they don't exist 
here. We have good entrepreneurs here, 
but we want to diversify our local economy. 
• i would not go to a ne^boring community 
In Southern Colorado and try to get their 
new businesses. They have their own 
problems. But high growth communities are 
never going to miss the entrepreneurs that 
we take away from them. Our message to 
the entrepreneur is that if you come to 
Pueblo youVe going to have dn entire 
community that*s organirad toward making 
you successful. 

Do you expect graduating flrms to 
relocatt in the Pu«blo area? 

We don*t put any strings on them. I would 
r)Ot expect anybody to stay here only out of 
gratitude that we got them started. The 
community's going to have a continuing 
challenge to maintain an environment to 
keep those people. And that*3 the way it 
should be. 

When you started the project, who were 
the alceptics and what did they say? 

The Chamber members, business leaders 
and our local politicians got so fired up 
atx>ut this thing, that the skeptics did their 
mumbling in dark comers. The week after 
we had our strategy report presented, there 
were people walking around with buttons 
that say, "I have small business fever." It 
got generated out of nowhere. 



What are you doing for seed and 
venture capital? 

Our seed capital fund is run by a private, for 
profit organization. The money that's been 
raised is from individual investors, but weVe 
in the process of stmcturing a public 
offering so that the entire community can 
participate ttvough email investments. We'll 
have to modify Colorado law in a minor way 
to do it. I think well raise t>etween one and 
two million. It*s not really attached to the 
incubator, but it*s a resource we can send 

people to. And the incubator is a resource 
for them. When they take a equity 
investment in a company, if that company 
locates in the BTC, it*s a much stronger 
investment. We don't want to do venture 
capital at this point or operate like a 
technical venture capital company. We 
want to avoid the limitations that say youVe 
got to be in computers or pharmaceuticals 
or something with rapid growth. We think 
there's lots of potential for businesses that 
aren*t very sexy. Once we get somebody 
ready for venture capital we can find a 
source for them. 



What are you doing for the displaced 
woricera in ttie community? 

We have a grant that we*!l offer for the next 
three years from EDA. Anybody who comes 
into this facility and hires displaced workers 
gets a 15% rent reduction for each 
displaced worker hired, up to 90%. So the 
guy who rents our basement could hire 6 
displaced workers and rent that space for 
85$ a square foot. The key is to tie our 
displaced workers into our emerging 
businesses at the earliest possible stage. 



Why did Mountain Bell support the BTC 
vrlth a $30,000 grant? 

Mountain Bell wanted to make a substantial 
investment because they made some 
t)usiness decisions that had a negative 
impact on the community in terms of jobs. 
They wanted to increase their contribution 
and we asked them to lump it into a one 
year period, the year we started the BTC. 
They got a tremendous amount of visibility 
out of that. They also made a substantial 
and meaningful investment in the 
community, which is very important to them 
as a future market. 

How important Is the community 
psychology to the success of this 
project? 

It*s critical. There are a lot of other 
communities in the Rocky Mountains that 
don't want any more growth. Pueblo can 
offer entrepreneurs a supportive 
environment to do business in. If not. we'd 
have a very rough time. 

This building was an eyesore on l^ain 
Street We have two or three visitors a day 
who walk in just to look at the building itself. 
The community knows that because of 
public funding they're very much a part of it. 
\Vs something to be proud of. If it were a 
private investment they would say. "Did you 
see what so and so did." But as the Pueblo 
BTC. it*s more. "Look what we did." 
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Tass Pauff, Director of Enterprise Programs 
for Contro/ Data Worldtech, inc., talks 
about working witti communities to develop 
job creatk>n networks and ina^tors. Pauli 
was a Control Data representative on the 
Puebk> Business S Technokjgy Center 
project 

What M8«tt dOM a community nMd for 
you to go with a pr^jact? 

Rrst thing you look for is community 
leadership— for movers and shaicers who 
can corrai public and private support liice 
the mayor or dty manager, or a strong 
commitment expressed by some of the icey 
leaders— the chamber, the banks. Say 
you're an economic devek)pment person 
coming to me and you*d like to build an 
Incubator. YouVe got a piece of land and 
think you can work a deal. Are you realty 
interested in smaK businesses? Whaf s the 
objective of your prpiect? Do you have 
public and private support? What do the 
bankers think? Have you studied the 
economics of the tocal area? Oo you have 
an economic deveh>pment strategy? Are 
you a voice in the wilderness, or do you 
represent sorv)C' key people? You go 
through that process to find out how much 
meat is ^ the proposed incubator project. 

Do cormmmlllea expect inciubators to bt 
a panacea? 

Many people do. They're most interested in 



the BTC, because that's something they 
can touch, see, feel; it's the icon. But we 
don't deliver the BTC unless there is a 
support network that's going to make it 
succeed. Our job is to create that. 

First thing you do when you come to town is 
address the issue that they've got to 
change their focus. They've been 
concentrating on chasing smokestacks or 
smokeless industries. It's a quick fix to 
unemployment and Jobs. But ttiNsy have to 
make srnall business f0fmatk>n a top 
priority in their economic devetopment 
strategy. I start off saying to community 
leaders, *Tou're probably thinking there aro 
no entrepreneurs in this town, that there's 
no seed money, and that it won't work here. 
Too many turfs. The mayor arid the dty 
manager don*t get atong, or what have 
ycMi." I tell them the process bridges turfs, 
brklges the fiefdom of (ndivkfual structures 
in the community. It draws out the feeling of 
oontribut^ to ttte community's future 
welfare. 

So what's in tt for Control Data? 

Initially we're paid for the consulting 
services and the BTC license. We're in the 
consulting business. We're also in the 
technology t^^nsf^ tKiSiness— transferring 
technok>gy to new businesses, which 
ultimately create jobs. In the long run we 
have other products and services we can 
deliver to the community for job creation. 



Control Data ks famous as a pioneer In 
corporate aocSal responsibility. Is there 
some of that too? 

Bad term, corporate social reponsibility. 
That's the buzzword when you talk about 
contributtons. This is more tlian that. It's a 
corporate strategy of meeting society's 
needs as profitatrfe tHJSiness opportunities. 
There is no giveaway, ^fhere's a qukl pro 
quo. 

I? you work with a community and set up 
a BTC do they become more 
aopMsticated In the process? 

Definitely. Technology tranfer is a transfer 
of method and process— knowledge 
transfer. We couM be in the business of 
selling incubators tKit that's r>ot going to 
solve the conditton. Our job is to transfer 
the process for local owttership. 

What was yow^ approach in PueMo? 

We woriced with an ad hoc committee of 
four or five people representing educatk>n. 
industry and entreptiieneuni. We presented 
a plan of actk>n to the leading figures of the 
town that said, here's what's wrong, and 
they all knew it, here's what you have to do 
and here's who's responsible. You need a 
seed capital fund, a cooperation office, a 
ctoser tie with the education institutions, 
ar»d wd think you've got the resources to do 
it. We created, with their help, a small 
business fever. 
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Boston's Chinatown: 
variations on an 
llncubator Theme 

IfVrth the growth of the incubator movement 
across the country, more and more projects 
I ire springing up that don't fit the original 
inold. Take the Boytston Bidding, smack in 
1 he mkJdle of Boston's Chinatown, red l^ht 
I tistrict and "combat zone." Now in the 
I )ariy stages of construction, it will not be a 
1 raditional urt>an incubator, conceived for a 
I lying neighborhood where businesses 
arety begin, much less succeed, instead, 
his neighborhood and its abundance of 
^sian entre;»*eneurs are concerned about 
;pace for new entrepreneurs and about 
preventing encroachment by Boston's 
Mgger business districts. The "China Trade 
^nter** ^\ provkto that much needed 
space and help preserve a CNnese 
entrepreneurial tradition in a 100 year old 
community. 

iob Leigh, of the Chinese Economic 
D^elopment Council (C£DC), is a prime 
"never in ihe p; eject. He talks about their 
plans with animated gestures and a certain 
restlessness. 'Th<s place goes 24 hours a 
day. seven days a week. Yo'j don't shut 
down on weekends because that's when all 
the suburban Chinese come in. The need 
for expansion space for Chinese 
businesses i!$ fantastic. There's a current 
influx of Asiarss and second and third 
generation people who want to start their 
own businesses but they need space. They 
need space in Chinatown." 
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In a complex development deal, CEDC sold 
the buikiing to the Bay Group, a private 
developer and $9 million partner in the 
c9eal. CEDC kept title to ^ land and 
Contributed $2 nrHlton to the project. CEDC 
and the Bay Group will functk>n as co- 
managers. V:1th a $1.3 million Urban 
Development Action Grant and Irxiustrial 
Revv>r^ue Bonds, the total financing was 
cheap enough to keep rente low. 

The Boylston builc^'^ng, on the National 
Register of Historic Places, has b floors and 
a basement, 15,0tX) square feet per floor. 
This first three floors will be an arcade of 
restaurants and retail shops, 80% of which 



will be Asian owned. The rest of the 
building will be offrce space, also targeted 
for As!an entrepreneurs. 

What will be its impact on Chinatown? Bob 
Leigh expects the project eventually to be 
self-supporting. It will mean at least 300 
jobs for Asians and will keep the CEDC 
alive by generating funds and support for 
other development projects. The 
anticipation is great for when the "China 
Trade Center" opens its doors this time 
next year. 
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A Tenant's Perspective 




Lex Ricfmrdson, omm of LEXITECH, Ms 
stbout being an entrepreneur tenant in a 
Science Parle incubator. 

What tfftct dots Mng in the Incubator 
have on you at a small bualneta owner? 
How dooa KdMinoe the way you do 
buainoM? 

i- ^ trepreneur needs to be atone, 128 
ci\l V> iQout ideas. There's sort of a 



paradox. Entreprenei.^ thrive on k>nelir>ess 
and isolatton. yet at Science Park you have 
tots of entrepreneurs and different peopv^B 
with all kindi of experience. So when I have 
an toea. a plan or a new ad. I can show it to 
tomdX)dy immectatefy, across the hail or 
downstairs. There's a tot of Interactton. in 
fact some of the companies have merged 
with each other. There's a natural synergy 
that occurs that you wouldn't get operating 
^ of a basement. 

The other ws^^ ^^^^^ you're an 
entrepreneur in the early stailHip parkxl is 
that you're only accountable to yourself and 
maybe a sharehoMer or two. Being around 
other entrepreneurs you develop a sense of 
diedplJte* it forces you to be a little more 
professtoi ial. And there's a sense of 
competitton. 

What oervloes and coneuftanta do you 
tike advantago of? 

Initiaify there was a lot of interaction with 
Sam Chauncey. who's a real pro and who 
has a lot of experience. Now there are a lot 
of people coming in to advise me. The sad 
part is that you learn from other people's 
failures. There aro people here who've 
gotten money from venture capital, banks, 
the state and the feds, and in about ten 
minutes I chn walk around and ask which 



worked. So there are shortcuts. The main 
thing is bringing a critical mass of 
entrepreneurs together. 

I use the phone, I use the copy center. I 
attended an educattonal series. I haven't 
used the consultants because I use the 
Science Park staff a lot J have used an 
attorney and the meeting space. 

Are there any drawt>aelca to being In Vie 
Incubator? 

Yes, bringing clients here is tough at this 
stage. Sonw get a kick out of the ancient 
building and the former gun factory, and 
there are others who only respect Class A 
space. 

The other thing is the marketplace in New 
Haven. To have a successful incubator, you 
have to be near a untversity, tMit you ^^ve 
to to near the market and New Haven is 
weak on that unless you're in a health care 
related business. You want to be ctose to 
your lead customers. i=^ortunately, 
Connecticut is a small state. 

What la your goal as an entrepreneur? 

Our goal is to grow to have 25 people at 
this tocatton and eventually to have offices 
in each of the cities we work in. Being a 
service business, we'll probably never have 
thousands of people working here. 
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A Small Business 
Incubator By Any 
Other Name . . . 




It*s a community center, an art gallery, a 
place for dance and theater, but by any 
other name it is still a small business 
incubator. The Minneapolis Technology 
Enterprise Center (MTEC) officially opened 
its doors in October, a refurbished 1924 
high school, with 175.000 square feet and 
already 36 tenants. 

It is the newest and perhaps the most 
shining addition to the Technology Centers 
International (TCI) networl(^a chain of 
small business centers around the country 
begun three years ago by Loren Schultz. 
President o? TCI. There are currently six 
centers, wit!) four more expected 
next year. 



The building was an unused high school 
until TCI bought it from the School Board 
for $400,000 and with a total investment of 
about $2.2 million, was able to transform 
classroom space into 100 business spaces. 
TCI collaborated with community groups 
and neighborhood associations, who 
decided the building should be a 
community and arts center, and all agreed 
that the concept could be merged with a 
technology incubator. The Center is based 
on a community consensus and is a source 
of pride for all involved. 

Schultz. and MTEC partners Jan DeZeeuw 
and Terry Hitchcock, are proud of the "total 
environment * they've created for 
entrepreneurial development, including an 
impressive list of 24 advisors from leading 
companies in the area. wiDom Schultz calls 
"the guardian angels of the entrepreneurs. 

Governor Rudy Perpich, who joined the 
opening, said. "The arts provide the kind of 
balance we want in our schools and that 
people look for in their pei^nal lives. We 
need to soften technology with the 
lightness of art and dance that we see 
here." 

The tenants include companies involved in 
medical imaging, acoustics research, 
hazardous chemical removal, computerized 
electroplating, cardiovascular device 
development, language training and media 
consulting; down the hall you*H find the 
Minnesota Institute for Legal Education, the 
Institute for Minnesota Archaeology, the 
Minnesota Ballet. Nancy Hauser Oartce 
Studio, and a gifted sculptor. To Terry 



Hitchcock, "When you walk in you feel the 
energy, the excitement that comes from 
people who have a dream." 

Hitchcock, a futurist, is the author of the 
best-selling American Business: The Last 
Hurrah. He and De Zeeuw are the prirdpal 
advisors for the tenants. De Zeeuw will 
manage the facility and do technology 
counseling; Hitchcock vvill help develop 
business plans and manage the sc^d 
capital fund, raised through companies and 
individuals. 

The *'hig^ school" image has become a 
favorite metaphor for what the facility is all 
about. Governor Perpich explained. "This 
building's purpose was and still is to provide 
the tools for learning. Today we have the 
same goals— to give the tools to young 
businesses to move ahead with their 
dreams." 

And for Schultz. who dismisses the need 
for a stiff incubator graduation policy. 
"They'll move out when they want to. No 
one wants to stay in high school forever." 



Tak^ a 60 year old, unused 
high school building, add a 
Jovial Dutch entrepreneur and 
his best-selling author, throw 
In some fledgling high-tech 
firms, several dance schools 
and a sculpture studio, and 
you've got som» Idea of what 
the Minneapolis Technology 
Enterprise Center Is all about 
From Citybusiness 



Innovators in 
the Field 

There is much to learn from the diversity of 
experience In incubalo? development 
around the country, in small ar^d large 
towns alike. Here are a few success stories 
from rural and small towns that have tumed 
incubators into an "appropriate technology** 
for their local economies, creating jobs, 
businesses and opportunity. 



Monmouth, Illinois 

Monmouth. Illinois is a town of 10.000 in 
Western Illinois, currently renovating an 
84.000 square foot incubator (former hard- 
ware store). The project, begun with tech- 
nical assistance from Control Data 
O poration, expects to house between 
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25-30 businesses, including service busi- 
nesses, assembly and light ntanufacturing. 
Bill Maloney, t^te Control Data representa- 
tive on the project, admits he had to sell the 
k^. "Economic development to a small 
town means getting the big hit — a monster 
development comes in or the price of corn 
goes up. When they think of small business, 
they tnink of retail.'* 

But he sees more small towns jumping on 
the entreprerieurial bandwagon. In this 
case, the Illinois Department of Commerce 
and Community Affairs, developing a proac- 
tive incubator program, challenged Control 
Data to work with three small Illinois towns, 
between 10.000 and 45.000. to develop in- 
cubators. According to Maloney. you have 
to have state support for such an endeavor, 
but the most importarit thing is community 
support. Maloney came in as an outsider 
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ar>d had to establish credibility with every 
important person in the town, particularly 
the Mayor, v/ho has been instrumental in 
the prc^t's success. 'Eventually they take 
you in;' he says. 

Or)ce the leadership has accepted the idea, 
you begin an education and motivation 
process, to get the community excited and 
involved. 

Kay Titchenal. manager of the Monmouth 
prc^, says it is a typical town in many 
ways but that it worked in Monmouth be- 
cause. "We were forward looking — not the 
blase, 'tomorrow will take care of itself* kind 
of people.'* She also mentions the excite- 
ment of government leaders and the busi* 
ness community and says In some ways it 
may t>e more positive In a rural area be- 
cause you have the attention and support 



you need. \n a stroke of f undraising genius, 
the "Join Our Business Search" (JOBS) 
was organized to recruit door to door 

pledges of support for the incubator proj- 
ect Run much like a United Way campaign, 
the community pledged $210,000 Accord- 
ing to Titchenal. "Everyone has an interest 
in the facility." 

What are the project goals? "We feel the 
economic pressures that everyone feels. " 
says Titchenal. "We're interested in new 
jobs, but we won't give an unfair advantage 
to anyone competing with a business in 
town." They also m not offer below market 
space because. "You'd put every other 
landlord out of tHJSiness " 

According to both Titchenal and Maloney. 
you have to look for some combination of 
kjcal entrepreneurs and people from the 
outside who may want to start to relocate a 
business. Maloney recommends looking at 
businesses that can serve morf; than just 
the k>cal market, bringing new wealth into 
the community Among the tenants already 
k^tifled are an agribusiness, with a new- 
fangled covering for bales of hay (which just 
got its first order from Fk>rida); an elec- 
tronics business which would have left 
towi: one "fella" v/ho has had it with Chi- 
cago living, and an inventor with a patent on 
a new product. 

Maloney says you need to find businesses 
that can start anywhere, like a mail order 
catalogue business. "There are an amazing 
number of entrepreneurs that emerge from 
the community." says Maloney. Others you 
have to recruit by turning negatives into 
positives. You talk about the quality of life, 
the cost advantagijs. housing, schools, and 
the crime rate. 

Titchenal envisk)ns an incubator that dou- 
bles as a kind of community center, where 
groups and indivkluals can feel part of the 
project they have pledged to support. 

Bennington, Vermont 

John Williamson speaks softly and s;.^ly 
abo^it developing small business in- 
cubators. He already has one project, in 
Bennington, Vermont, under his belt, and 
has moved on to Springfield. Mas- 
sachusetts, as Preskjent of the Springfiekj 
Economic Oevetopment Corporatk>n, to 
recreate the magic. 

Bennington, Vermont Is a rural vxmmunity 
of about 16.000 that filled a 240.000 square 
foot incubator. As the Director of the Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation there. 
John Williamson was. among other things, 
manager of the facility, He did everything 
from recruit tenants, make sure the oil was 
ordered, keep the boilers In repair, the ele- 
vators in service, supervise the mainte- 
nance staff and develop the operating 
budget, to pay off the loan. 



What does Williamson think of incubator 
development in a smaller-sized community? 
It might be easier to do a rural incubator 
because there's less competition for space. 
There aren't going to be alot of multi-tenant 
buildings. But it should be near a large met- 
ropolitan area. If you don't have an airport 
nearby, etc.. it will be ready tough. So many 
small towns operate in a vacuum. But an- 
other advantage is that Vermont is a small 
area with a small amount of government. 
You can cut through the red tape pretty 
easily.*' 




Is there a market in a rural area? "We didn't 
have any trouble. You have to attract some 
tenants from outside the community just 
like attracting an industry to build its own 
plant. Bennington is 30 minutes from the 
second best engineering school in the U.S. 
— Rensseli>er Polytechnic Institute, which 
has a well known incubator where you have 
to apply for admisskKi to get in. Within ten 
years companfies will move to Bennington 
as spin-offs from RPI — pe jple who want to 
be ctose to RPI. but not in New York. You 
look for people who want to be in a rural ^ 
setting, where they can take their kids and 
spouse and have a nice quality of life and 
go skiing." 

Some argue that a small town doesn't al- 
ways have the sophisticated economic de- 
velopment structure needed for incubatC/r 
devetopnrwnt? Williamson agr^s. "You've 
got to have It. You cani just have an tvr 
cubator. Ybu have to know where those 
people will go when they outgrow the in- 
cubator, Bennlng^jon had three graduates 
that aU stayed in the community, in pre- 
vk>usty vacant manufacturing buildings - 
buji*ngs that ^ad been empty for up to four 
years.*' 

According to Williamson, when you run out 
of space you build a "spec" building. 'In the 
incubator you've got a captive audience 
that looks to you for advice as to where 
they should go. You can steer them right 
mto another building " 
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Rolla, Missouri 

Rolla IS a town of 13.000 in south central 
Missouri It boasts of a research university 
campus and one of the country's first rural 
high-tech incubators. Incubator experience 
suggests that a high-tech facility is tough to 
do in a non-metropolitan setting. The Rolla 
experience defies the assumption that 
it can't be done adequately in a rural 
setting. 

In October. 1983, the University of Missouri 
at Rolla won a Small Business Innovation 
Research Grant from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to look at the feasibility of in- 
cubating high-tech companies in a rural set- 
ting. They looked principally at the potential 
pool of ent'-jpreneurs in a non-metropolitan 
setting with a research-oriented university 
including professors, alumni, people at- 
tracted to the research and development fa- 
cilities, community entrepreneurs, and 
• others attracted to Rolla's quality of life. 
They found that most high-tech entre- 
preneurs made location decisions based on 
quality of life and traditional industrial con- 
skterations (taxes, cost of space, etc.). Fur- 
thermore, the most likely market for 
entrepreneurs in such a setting would come 
from university alumni and professors. 

The stuay inspired the Rolla incubator, 
which is expected over the long term to en • 
hance product development and new indus- 
tries in the Rolla area. The project is part of 
a State of Missouri funded program to de- 
velop four innovation centers. The Rolla in- 
cubator has space for 3-6 high-tech 
businesses. 




Don Myers. Science Advisor to Governor 
Ashcroft of Missouri and a prime mover in 
the RoHa project, illustrated the kinds of en- 
trepreneurs the incubator Is attracting. "We 
have one company headed by a college pro- 



fessor and a recent graduate with a ceramic 
engineering degree They don't know much 
about business, don't have the bucks, and 
so we II provide them with a structured en- 
vironment At the other extreme, we at- 
tracted a man who sold his last medical 
imaging company in Frederick, Maryland, 
and decided to start another business He 
got his Masters degree from the University 
of Missouri at Rolla and decided to move 
back. He has the management experience 
and the bucks, but we can still provide the 
structure he needs to get going again." 

According to Myers, a private, for-profit in- 
cubator is appropriate in a rural setting. Al- 
though most rural incubators around the 
country are publicly sponsored, Myers 
claims that, "You need some hard-nosed 
business people making decisions based 
on a profit motive. If they're volunteers, you 
have to ask, Will they have the same 
commitment?* " 

Northwest Pennsylvania 

Are there enough firms in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania to make an incubator work? 

Northwest Pennsylvania is a region with an 
aging industrial base and high unemploy- 
ment, exacerbated by plant closings. Sev- 
eral years ago, a number of smaller towns in 
the region began to look at new ways to re- 
develop the area's economy and expand 
economic opportunity, including small busi- 
ness incubators. 

Girard: Adaptive Reui^e 

The City of Girard (population 2,600) Is 1^ 
miles from a town of 120,000, Girard turned 
to the incubator concept after the Marx Toy 
Company went bankrupt, leaving vacant a 
330,000 square foot building. Peter Homich 
and the Girard Area Industrial Development 
Corporation knew that the chances of at- 
tracting & large corporate tenant were slim, 
and spent $1 million to acquire and sub- 
c^vide the facility. In 1982. tt^i^ Industrial 
Commons came into being. 

Their faith in local small business has been 
rewarded, with the project about 75% oc- 
cupied by a mix of existing and brand new 
enterprises. One firm had been shut down 
by its parent company but was purchased 
and 'saved' k>ca(ly. and is now a valuable, 
job-generating tenant. 



Project Director Homich stresses that it's 
not just cheap rent, but the total package of 
the facinty, management, and services avail- 
able that makes it advantageous to locate 
there. The majority of tenants are local, and 
kx:al publicity is a key to reaching en- 
trepreneurs, particularly through media 
coverage of early success stories. 

Ridgway: Managed Redevelopment 

In Ridgway (pop. 5,600). a 220,000 square 
foot building is being renovated by Ron 
Kuleck and the North Central Pennsylvania 
Regional Planning and Development Com- 
mission. The 1930s-vintage industrial plant 
was structurally sound despite having been 
vacant for 10 years. Plumbing, electrical, 
and heating systems required repair. 

Energy costs are a big factor in business 
decisicns in the region. New facilities are 
being built in mde energy-efficient areas. A 
new start-up looks at the utility bills of the 
last two years— and it's scary. I know we'd 
do better if we had more energy-efficient 
space." says Kuleck. "Good space is at a 
premium in the region; there are a lot of 
white elephants around." 

The area around Ridgway in North Central 
Pennsylvania continues to be hit by plant 
closings and relocations, and the incubator 
is a response to both that economic dis- 
k)cation and the need of small firms for 
quality space. Funding in 1983 from the 
Economic Developmerit Administration 
(EDA), the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion (ARC), and local sources has gone to- 
wards renovating the building. Because of 
the rf^novation timetable for the quarter-mile 
long building, Kuleck has not aggressively 
marketed the project beyond its three exist- 
ing firms. Even so, there is a waiting list, 
and Kuleck gets "mare of the local entre- 
preneurial-type feelers than new locators." 

lncut)ator developers ru^ed to t>e ptMient 
and realistic about funding and redevelop- 
ment timetables. "We won't start another 
until we have this one working as it should." 
says Kuleck. 

Warren: Downtown Retail Revitalization 

Liberty Street Marketplace in Warren. Penn* 
sylvania (pop. 12«000). is located in the cen- 
tral business district in a vacated Kresge 
department store. The project is directed by 
Rick Weekland and the Warren-Forest 



Counties Economic Opportunity Council. 

The Council, a community action agency, 
blended $80,000 in local and ARC funds 
with a $310,000 shared mortgage from two 
community banks to subdivide the store 
into small retail units. Not only is the in- 
cubator unique because of f\s mission to fill 
the "hole" in downtown retail, you also 
won't find the below-market rents that many 
incubators feature. The council "didn't want 
to be in the business of doing this forever." 
said Weekland; "We didn't want artificial 
supports for the tenant companies." 

Thirteen tenants occupy the building, with 
three more on the way. All are from the War- 
ren area; four are offshoots of firms from 
nearby Janriestown, New York, and the rest, 
local start-ups. Enormous attention was 
generated when the project first opened, 
with 60-70 inquiries that were screened 
down to the first core of 7 tenants. 

A market study Identified other possibilities. 
"We* did a total retail analysis, but not to set 
up an incubator." Weekland noted. A book- 
store« a video rental outlet, and a tieauty 
shop were identified as likely car>didates. All 
three are now tenants, with the beauty 
shop being formed when three home-based 
beauticians joined forces and opened 
downtown. A retail market study, says 
Wteekland. "is useful for any small com- 
munity, and available fairly easily from uni- 
versities and planning departments." 

Local support for the project was critical. 
The Council secured the early participation 
of the local public-private development 
council and other officials. "The majority of 
merchants downtown favored the project." 
Weekland adds. "Some of the locet realtors 
viewed us competitively, but we*ve since 
spun off new businesses into other loca- 
tions. Our perceived impact on downtown 
shopping has been positive. There are still 
detractors who think that public dollars 
shouldn't be in the business of housing 
businesses." 

The Council offers a variety of services to 
tenants which are also available to other 
Warren businesses. includir\g loan packag- 
ing. The project may scon bi> transferred to 
a private operator to free the Council foi 
other projects. 
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The following list of Small Business Incubators was compiled by 
the U*S* Small Business Administration's Office of Private 
Sector Initiatives* 

It is being presented here to assist in the transfer of 
information between established incubator facilities and those 
that are interested in learning more about small business 
incubators. 

Inquiries about particular incubators should be addressed to 
the individual incubator facility. 

The listing of a facility does not constitute an endorsement by 
the Small Business Administration and is only presented for 
information purposes. 

As we learn of other facilities^ we will modify our list and 
make it available. 

We hope you will find the list helpful and we thank you for 
your interest and support of small business. 



Small Business Administration 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives 



Together We Can Do It I 
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state Contact 



ALABAMA 



Wayne Wisner 

Southern Development Council 
135 South Union Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
(205) 263-0048 



ALASKA 

State Contact 

Bill Aberle 
Office of Enterprise 
3601 C Street, Suite 722 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
(907) 563-2989 



ARIZONA 

State Contact 

G.W. (Bill) Tompkin 

Director of New Busineiss Development 

Arizona Department of Commerce 

Executive Tower - 4th Floor 

1700 West Washington Street 

Phoenix, AZ 95007 

(602) 255-5371 



ARKANSAS 

State Contact 
Dr. John Ahlen 

Arkansas Science and Technology Author 
200 Main Street, Suite 210 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501) 371-3554 



CALIFORNIA 

State Contact 

Oscar Wright, Director 
Office of Small Business 
California Department of Commerce 
1121 L Street, Suite 600 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-6545 
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Incubators 



Southern California Innovation Center ^ Claremont 

225 Yale Avenue, Suite H 
Claremont r CA 91711 
(714) 624-7161 

Lancaster Economic Development Corporation ^ Lancaster 

Mr« Verne Lawson 
104 E. Avenue K4, Suite A 
Lancaster, CA 93537 
(805) 945-2741 

McDowell Industrial Business Center , Petaluma 

Bradford H. McNutt 
General Partneir 

McDowell Industrial Business Center 
921 Transport Way 
Petaluma, CA 94953 
(707) 762-6341 



COLORADO 

State Contact 

Dan Fitzgerald 
Industrial Representative 
Division of Commerce & Development 
1313 Sherman - Rm. 523 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-3249 



Incubator 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers , Pueblo 
Edward Martinez 

Business and Technology Center 
301 North Main 
Pueblo, CO 81002 



CONNECTICUT 

State Contact 
Ken Roberts 

Director of Municipal Development 
Connecticut Dept. of Economic Development 
210 Washington Street 
Hartford, CT 06106 OD 
(203) 566-3308 ^"^^ 

(4) 



Incubators 



Bridgepor t Innovation Center . Bridgeport 

R. Mark Van Allen 
President 

Bridgeport Innovation Center 
955 Connecticut Avenue 
Bridgeport, CT 06607 
(203) 336-8864 

Science Park . New Haven 

Henry Chauncy, Jr, President 

Matthew Nemerson, Vice President 

Science Park Development Association 

5 Science Park 

New Haven, CT 06511 

(203) 436-2300 

Waterbury Industrial Commons Project . Waterbury 

James R. Lawlor, III 
Executive Director 

Naugatuck Valley Development Corporation 
Waterbury, CT 06704 
(203) 574-7704 



DELAWARE 

State Contact 

Dorothy Sbriglia 

Delaware Development Office 

99 Kings Highway 

P.O. Box 1401 

Dover, &£ 19903 

(302) 736-4271 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

State Contact 

Victor Knight 
Deputy Director 

Office of Business & Economic Development 
District Building - Room 208 
1351 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 727-6609 
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FLORIDA 



State Contac 

Roger Griesbaum 
Florida Dept. of Commerce 
107 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee^ FL 32301 
(904) 487-7314 

Roy Thompson 
Director 

Florida Economic Development Ctr. 
325 College of Business 
Florida State College 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 
(904) 488-2306 



GEORGIA 

State Contact 
Leamon Scott 

Advanced Technology Development Ctr. 
0*Keefe Building, Suite 42 
151 Sixth Street, N.w. 
Atlanta, GA 30313 
(404) 894-3575 



Incubator 

Advanced Technology Development Center , Atlanta 

Jerry Burchfield, Director 
John Toon, Research Associate 
Advanced Technology Development Center (ATDC) 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Suite 42, O'Keefe Building 
Atlanta, GA 30332 
(404) 894-3575 



HAWAII 

State Contact 

William T. Bass, Jr* 
Executive Director 

High Technology Development Corporation 

of the State of Hawaii 
P.O. Box 2359 
Honolulu, HI 96804 
(808) 548-8996 
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IDAHO 



State Contact 
Jay Ingstrom 

Manager, Division of Economic Development 
Department of Commerce 
State House - Room 108 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-4719 



ILLINOIS 

State Contact 
Gail Imholz 

Department of Commerce & Community Affairs 

State of Illinois Center 

100 West Randolph 

Suite 3-4000 

Chicago, IL 60601 

(312) 917-2367 



Incubators 

The Bradley Industrial Site , Bradley 
Tony Perry, Director 

Jeff Bennett, Administrative Assistant 
Area Jobs Development Association 
180 E. North Street 
Bradley, IL 60915 
(815) 933-2537 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers , Champaign 
Dennis McConaha 

Business and Technology Center 
701 Devonshire Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217) 398-5759 

Fulton-Carroll Center for Industry , Chicago 

June Lavelle 
Executive Director 

Industrial Council of Northwest Chicago 
325 51. Hayne Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60612 
(312) 421-3941 
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Shetland Properties of Illinois f Chicago 



Andy Lap in 
1801 S. Lumber 
Chicago, XL 60616 
(312) 738-3121 

also 

5401 W« 65th Street 
Bedford Park, IL 60638 
(312) 496*1917 

The Decatur Industrial Incubator , Decatur 

Jon Bayless 
2121 U.S. Route 51 S. 
Decatur, IL 62521 
(217) 422-2200 

Sauk Valley Small Business Development Incubator , Dixon 

John Edmonds, Director 
Rural Route 5 
Dixon, IL 61021 
(815) 284-4774 

Galesburg Business and Technology Center , Galesburg 
Fred Aspey, Jr. 

Chairman, Economic Development Council 
Monmouth Blvd. 
Galesburg, IL 61401 
(309) 343-1194 

Kankakee-Roper Incubator Building ^ Kankakee 
Tony Perry, Director 

Jeff Bennett, Administrative Assistant 
Area Jobs Development Association 
180 E. North Street 
Bradley, IL 60915 
(815) 933-2537 

Macomb Bus^iness & Technology Center t Macomb 
Ginger Norvfill 

Western Illinois University Campus 
Seal Hall 
P.O. Box 6070 
Macomb, IL 61455 
(3011) 298-2212 
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Maple Cit y Business & Technical Center . Monmouth 



Kay Titchenal 
620 South Main Street 
Monmouth r IL 61462 
(309) 734-8544 

DesPlain es River Valley Enterprise Zone In cubator 
Rockdale — 

Joe DobrSinich 
Wereco Industries 
303 Mound Road 
Rockdale, IL 60436 
(815) 727-8767 

Business Center for New Technology . Rockford 

John Dixon 
Coordinator 

Barber "Coleman Company 
1220 Rock Street 
Rockford, IL 61101 
(815) 968-6833 

Electronic Decisions^ Inc. . Urbana 
(Opening January, 1986) 

Craig Webster 

University Microelectronics Center 
1706 E. Washington Street 
Urbana, IL 61801 
(217) 367-2600 



INDIANA 

State Contact 

Robert V. Cummins 
President 

Institute for New Business Ventures 
One North Capitol Avenue - Suite 501 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 634-8418 



Incubators 

Graham Richard 
Indiana Enterprise Center 
2523 Merivale Street 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46805 
(219) 482-4425 
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Control Data Business and Technology Centers , South Bend 
Jane T«nney 

Business and Technology Center 
300 North Michigan Street 
South Bend, IN 46601 



IOWA 

State Contact 
Fran Fleck 

Small Business Division 
Iowa Development Commission 
600 East Court Avenue, Suite A 
Des Moines, lA 50309 
(515) 281-8310 



Incubator 

University of Iowa Technology Innovation Center , Iowa 

Bruce wheaton 
109 TIC 

Oakdale Campus 

Iowa City, lA 52242 

(319) 353-8710 



KANSAS 

State Contact 

Dr. Philips Bradford 

Director of Advanced Technology Commission 
Kansas Dept. of Economic Development 
503 Kansas Ave. 
Topeka, KS 66603 
(913) 296-4490 



KENTUCKY 

State Contact 
Patsy Wallace 

Director, Small Business Division 
Kentucky Dept. of Economic Development 
Capitol Plaza Tower - 22nd Floor 
Frankfurt, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4252 
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LOUISIANA 



State Contact 
Nadia Goodman 

Director of Policy and Planning 

Office of Conunerce & Industry 

Louisiana Dept. of Conunerce 

P*0. Box 44185 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

(504) 342-5404 



MAINE 

State Contact 

Les Stevens 
Director 

£tate Development Office 
State House Station 59 
Augusta, ME 04333 



MARYLAND 

State Contact 

Michael S. Lofton 
Director 

Division of Business and Industrial Development 
45 Calvert Street 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301) 269-3514 

Incubators 



Control Data Business and Technology Centers t Baltimore 
Ben Mason 

Business and Technology Center 
2901 Druid Park Drive 
Baltimore, MD 21215 
.(301) 367-1600 

Baltimore Medical Incubator, Baltimore 
(part of City Hospital) 

Dave Paulson 
Project Manager 

Baltimore Economic Development Corporation 
36 South Charles Street, Suite 24 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 837-9305 
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Technology Advancement Program . College Park 



Norman Schiff, Manager 

Engineering Research Center - Bldg. 335 

University of Maryland 

College Park, MD 20742 

(301) 454-8827 or (301) 454-7941 



MASSACHUSETTS 

State Contact 
Linda Noonan 

Asst. Secretary for Small Business Assistance 

Small Business Assistance Division 

Department of Commerce 

100 Cambridge Street - 13th Floor 

Boston, MA 02202 

(617) 727-8257 



Incubators 

China Trade Center » Boston 
Bob Leigh 

Chinese Economic Devei. Council 
31 Beach Street, 2nd Floor 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 482-0111 

Schaeffer Business Center , Danvers 

Frederick R. Schaeffer 
130 Centre Street 
Danvers, MA 01923 
(617) 777-4605 

J .B. Blood Building . Lynn 

William Kyriakakis 

Executive Director 

Lynn Office of Economic Development 

One Market Street, Suite 4 

Lynn, MA 01901 

(617) 581-9399 
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MICHIGAN 



State Contact 

Jean Johnson 

Small Business Centers 

Michigan Dept. of Commerce 

P.O. Box 30225 

5th Fir. - Law Building 

525 West Ottawa 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(517) 373-9642 



Incubators 

Business Service Center , Albion 
Price Burgess 

Technical Services Manager 
Albion Economic Devel. Corp. 
1104 Industrial Avenue 
Albion, MI 49224 

Ann Arbor Innovation Center, Ann Arbor 

Carol Benson 

912 North Main 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

Manufacturing Resource & Productivity Center , Big Rapids 

Steve Hickel, Dir^/Ctor 
Ferris State College 
Big Rapids, MI 49306 
(616) 796-3100 

Metropolitan Center for High Technology , Detroit 

Albert Ebi 
President 

Metropolitan Center for High Technology 
2727 Second Avenue 
Detroit, MI 48201 
(313) 963-0616 

Flint Industrial Village for Enterprise , Flint 
Peter Hardwick 

Flint Industrial Village for Enterprise 
2712 North Saginaw Street 
Flint, MI 48505 
(313) 235-5555 
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Delta Properties , Grand Rapids 



Bruce Langlois 

Delta Properties 

1300 Four Mile Road, N.W. 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

(S16) 451-2561 



Incubators 

470 Market 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
820 Monroe 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

446 Grandville 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

Center for Business Development , Niles 
Mr. Norman Repanish 

c/o Greater Niles Economic Development Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 585 
Niles, MI 49120 
(616) 683-1833 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers . Saginaw 

Cy Smith, Alistair Brett 
Business and Technology Center 
118 N. Washington 
Saginaw, MI 48607 
(517) 753-3636 

Venture Center . Southgate 
Bill Cheff 

Down River Community Conference 
15100 North Lane 
Southgate, Mi 48195 
(313) 281-0700 
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MINNESOTA 



State Contact 

Charles A. Schaeffer 
Director 

Program of Business Information 

Economic Development Division 

MN Dept. of Energy & Economic Development 

900 American Center 

150 East Kellogg Boulevard 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612) 296-0617 



Incubators 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers . Bemidji 
Fred Neff 

Business and Technology Center 
P.O. Box 428 

1270 Nielson Avenue, S.E. 
Bemidji, MN 56601 
(218) 751-6480 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers , Duluth 
Wally Baker 

Business and Technology Center 
325 Lake Avenue, South, Suite 504 
Duluth, MN 55802 
(218) 722-8422 

Control Data Business, and Technology Centers , Grand Rapids 
Diane weber 

Business and Technology Center 
301 First Avenue, N.W. 
Grand Rapids, MN 55744 
(218) 327-2241 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers , Minneapolis 
Mike Newman 

Business and Technology Center 
511 - 11th Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 
(612) 375-8066 
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Minneapo lis Technology Enterprise Center, Inc . Minneapolis 



Jan De Zeeuw 
President 

1313 Fifth Street, S.E. 
Minneapolis, mN 55414 
(612) 623-7774 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers . St. Paul 
Miki Dzugan 

Business and Technology Center 
245 East 6th Street 
St. Paul, MN 
(612) 292-2693 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers . St. Paul 

Bruce Warmuth 
Energy Technology Center 
1450 Energy Park Drive 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
(612) 642-3010 

Small Business Incubator , St. Paul 

Alan Emory 
Deputy Director 

Department of Planning & Economic Development 
125 West Fourth Street 
St. Paul, MN 
(612) 292-1577 



MISSISSIPPI 

State Contact 

Dr. Jim W. Meredith 

Mississippi Research & Development Ctr. 
3825 Ridgewood Road 
Jackson, MS 39211 
(601) 982-6456 
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Incubator 

The New Building Workspace for Women/ Greenville 



Diane Danley 
MACE 

121 South Harvey 
Greenville, MS 38701 
(601) 335-3523 



MISSOURI 

State Contact 
Julie Pecha 

Missouri Division of Community 

and Economic Development 
P.O. Box 118 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-5980 



Incubators 

Dr. Paul Givens 
Executive Director 
Missouri Incutech 
Rt. «4, Box 519 
Rolla, MO 65401 
(314) 364-8570 

Jack McCarthy 

Center for Business Innovation Inc. 
4747 Troost 

Kansas City, MO 64110 
(817) 842-5177 



MONTANA 

State Contact 
Gene Marcille 

Business Assistance Division 
Montana Department of Commerce 
1424 9th Avenue 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 444-4392 
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state Contact 



NEBRASKA 



Robert Valentine 

Director of Development Division 
Nebraska Dept. of Economic Development 
P.O. Box 94666 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-3111 



Incubator 

Omaha Business and Technology Center . Omaha 
James Thele 

Omaha Business & Technology Center 
2525 North 24th Street 
Omaha, NE 68110 
(402) 346-8262 



NEVADA 

State Contact 

Sarah Mersereau 
Office of Community Services 
1100 East William - Suite 117 
Carson City, NV 89710 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State contact 

Paul Guilderson 

Industrial Director 

Office of Industrial Development 

Dept. of Resources & Economic Development 

P.O. Box 856 

Concord, NH 83301 

(603) 271-2391 
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NEW JERSEY 

State Contact 
Henry Blekicki 

Asst. Commissioner of Commerce 
1 West state Street 
CN 821 

Trenton, NJ 08625 

(609) 292-1581 . ^ 
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Incubator 

Princeton Capital Corporation^ Princeton 



Walter Fullam 
Box 384 

Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 924-7614 



NEW MEXICO 

State Contact 
Donald J. Ortiz 

Economic Development Department 
Bataan Municipal Building 
State Capital Complex 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-6207 



NEW YORK 

State Contact 

John De££igos 

Deputy Executive Director 

NY State Science & Technology Foundation 

99 Washington Avenue 

Albany, NY 12210 

(518) 474-4349 



Incubators 

Broome County Industrial Development Agency , Binghamton 
Peter Kay 

Executive Director 

P,0. Box 1026„ 
Binghamton, NY 13902 

(607) 772-8212 

Incubator Industries Building , Buffalo 

John H. Kuhlmann 

Land Disposition Officer 

Buffalo Urban Renewal Agency 

920 City Hall 

Buffalo, NY 14202 

(716) 855-5022 




western New York Technology Development C.tt . . Buffalo 



Mr. Arthur E. Moog 
President 

Western New York Technology Development Ctr. 
2211 Main Street 
Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-3472 

Cornell Industry Research Park , Ithaca 
Tom Mailey, Director 

Cornell University Industry Research Park 
Building 1, Brown Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
(607) 256-7315 

190 i?illow Avenue Industrial Incubator , New York 
Talton F. Ray 

Vice President for Economic Development 
South Bronx Levelopment Organization, Inc. 
529 Courtlandt Avenue - 4th Floor 
Bronx, NY 10451 
(212) 402-1300 

Greater Syracuse Business Incubator Center , Syracuse 
Samuel Williams 

Greater Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
100 East Onandaga 
Syracuse, NY 13202 
(315) 470-1343 

Syracuse Incubator , Syracuse 

Ms. Ann Michel 

Central NY Regional High 

Technology Development Council 
c/o Knowledge Systems & Research, inc. 
Room 826, 500 South Salina Street 
Syracuse, NY 13202 
(315) 470-1350 
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Incubator Program y Troy 



Jerry Mahone 
Director 

Incubator Program 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (RPI) 
1223 Peoples Avenue 
Troy, NY 12181 
(518) 266-6658 



NORTH CAROLINA 

State Contact 

Julianne Tenney 
Executive Director 

NC Technological Development Authority 

428 Dobbs Building 

430 North Salisbury Street 

Raleigh, NC 

(919) 733-9068 

Ahoskie Incubator Facility , Elizabeth City 
(Projected completion June, 1986) 

Mr. Philip McMullan 
Executive Director 
Northeastern North Carolina 
Tomorrow, Inc. 
ECSU Box 962 

Elizabeth City, NC 27909 

Haywood County Incubator , Waynesville 

Gary Melville 

Executive Director 

Smokey Mountain Development Corp. 

100 Industrial Park 

Waynesville, NC 28786 

(704) 452-1967 



NORTH DAKOTA 

State Contact 
Bill Patrie 

North Dakota Economic Development Commission 
Liberty Memorial Building 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(919) 733-9068 
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OHIO 



State Contacts 

Gary Dicker 
Manager 

Small Business Programs 

Ohio Department of Development 

P.O. Box 1001 

Columbus, OH 43216 

(614) 466-4945 

Marianne. Hudson 

Thomas Edison Program 

Ohio Department of Development 

30 East Broad Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43266-1001 

(614) 466-3887 



Incubators 

Industrial Incubator . Akron 
Greg Balbierz 

Economic Development Specialist 
Office of Economic Development 
Room 204 Municipal Building 
166 S. High Street 
Akron, OH 44308 
(216) 375-2133 

Innovation Center . Athens 
Dinah Adkins 

Assistant to the Director 

Innovation Center 

Ohio University 

One President Street 

Athens, OH 

(614) 594-6682 

Barberton Incubator . Barberton 

Mike McAvinn 
576 W. Park Avenue 
Barberton, OH 44203 
(216) 753-6611, ext. 287 
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Business and Technology Center f Columbus 
Pamela Mormile 

Business & Technology Center 
1445 Summit Street 
Columbus, OH 43201 
(614) 294-0206 

First Incorporated , Dayton 

Taylor Jones 
3804 Nicholas Road 
Dayton, OH 45408 
(513) 862-8102 

Springfield Incubator , Springfield 
Tom Willett 

Community Development Director 
76 East High Street 
Springfield, OH 45502 
(513) 324-7744 

Control Data Business and Technology Centers , Toledo 
Steve Lennex 

Business and Technology Center 
1946 North 13th Street 
Toledo, OH 43624 
(419) 255-6700 

River East Building , Toledo 

Don Monroe 
Project Director 
615 Front Street 
Toledo, OH 43605 
(419) 698-2310 



State Contact 

Bill More 
Area Director 

Department of Economic Development 
4024 Lincoln Blvd. 
P.O. Box 5342 
State Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
(405) 521-2401 



OKLAHOMA 



EKLC 




Incubators 

Industrial Incubator . Atoka 
Jim Kellogg 

Director, Atoka Campus 
Kiamichi Area Vo-Tech School 
Atoka Campus 
P.O. Box 220 
Atoka, OK 74525 
(405) 889-7321 

Industrial Incubator . Durant 
John Patton 

Rural Enterprises Corporation 
10 Walden Drive 
Durant, OK 74701 
(405) 924-5094 

Industrial Incubator . Hugo 

Charles Wibben 
Director, Hugo Campus 
Kiamichi Area Vo-Tech School 
107 South 15th 
Hugo, OK 74743 
(405) 326-6491 

Industrial Incubator . McAlester 
Charles Boyd 

Director, McAlester Campus 
Kiamichi Area Vo-Tech School 
Box 308 

McAlester, OK 74502 
(918) 426-0940 



OREGON 

State Contact 
Gary Ross 

Economic Development Department 
595 Cottage Street, N.E. 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503) 378-6376 
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Incubator 

Cascade Business Development Center r Portland 



Andrew Delaney 
Executive Director 
573 North Killingsworth 
Portland Conununity College 
Portland r OR 97217 
(503) 283-2541 



PENNSYLVANIA 



State Contact 



Walter Plosila 

Deputy Secretary for Technology and Policy Development 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
forum Building * Room 433 
Harrisburg , PA 17120 
(717) 783-5053 

North East Tier Advanced Technology Center y Bethlehem 
Ralph Hunsicker 

Ben Franklin Advanced Technology Center #125 
Lehigh University 
Murray H. Goodman Campus 
Bethlehem, PA 18015 
(215) 861-3119 

Homer Research Laboratory Incubator (Bethlelem Steel 
Corp> ) y Bethlehem 

Lou Robinson 

Ben Franklin Advanced Technology Center 
South Mountain Drive 
Bethlehem, PA 18015 
(215) 861-0584 



East-End Manufacturing Center , Chester 

John Fitzgerald 
Director 

Chester Development Office 
Third Floor, Colony Building 
513 Welsh Street 
Chester, PA 19013 
(215) 447-7853 



Greater Easton Technology Enterprise Center , Easton 

Gail Brogan 

General Manager 

201 Ferry Street 

Easton, PA 18042-9998 ^ 
r^o9^ t215) 253-0600 15 / 
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Model wo rks Industrial Commons . Girard 



Peter Homich, Project Director 

Girard Area Industrial Development Corporation 

227 Hathoway Street 

Girard, PA 16323 

(814) 774-9339 

Greenville Business Incubator . Greenville 

William McNeilly 
P. O. Box 131 
Greenville, PA 16125 
(412) 588-1161 

Lansdale Business Center . Lansdale 

Jean Vandegrift, Manager 
650 North Cannon Avenue 
Lansdale, PA 19446 
(215) 855-6700 

Executive Office Network, Inc. . Malvern 

Pat Keithly 
General Manager 
Rouse & Associates 

10 Great Valley Parkway - Suite #160 
Great Valley Corporate Center 
Malvern, PA 19335 
(215) 647-7300 

Meadville Industrial Incubator . Meadville 
Victor Leap 

Meadville Area Industrial Commission 
628 Arch Street 
Meadville, PA 16335 
(814) 724-2975 

River Bridge Industrial Center . Media 

Chris Vandeveld 

Executive Director 

Delaware County Development Center 

602 E. Baltimore Pike 

Media, PA 19063 

(215) 565-7575 
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Technology Centers International , Montgomeryville 



Loren Schultz 

Technology Centers International, Inc. 
Route 309 

Montgomeryville, PA 18936 
(215) 646-7800 

Paoli Technology Enterprise Center , Paoli 

Andrew Stanley 
General Manager 
19 East Central Avenue 
Paoli, PA 19301 
(215) 251-0505 

University City Science Center . Philadelphia 

Gordon Carlisle 
Vice President of Real Estate 
University City Science Center 
3624 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 387-2255 

Hunting Park West , Philadelphia 
George Wisnoski 

SW Germantown Community Development Group 
502 Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 
(215) 843-2000 

Control Data Business and Technology Cente rs, West 
Philadelphia 

Brenda Mitchell 
Center Manager 
5070 Parkside Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19131 
(215) 879-8500 

East Liberty Incubator , Pittsburgh 
Otto Davis 

Center for Entrepreneurial Development, Inc. 
120 S. Whitfield Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 361-5000 
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Center f or Entrepreneurial Development, Inc. , Pittsburgh 



Dr. Dwight Bauman 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Scarfe Hall, 419 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 578-2490 

Henry St reet - University Technology Developm ent ctr, 
Pittsburgh 

Frank Brooks Robinson 
President 

Regional Industrial Development Corporation (RIDC) 
534 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
(412) 471-3939 

Renaissance Industrial Park , Pittsburgh 
Raymond D. Parker 

Greater Pittsburgh Business Development Corp. 
429 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
(412) 261-2950 

Matternv ille Business & Technology Center . Port Matilda 

Edward Jepson, Administrator 
RD #1 

P.O. Box 262 

Port Matilda, PA 16870 

(814) 234-1829 

Manufacturing Incubator , Ridgeway 

Ron Kuleck, Executive Director 

Don Masisak, Deputy Director 

North Central Pennsylvania Regional Planning 

and Development Commission 
P.O. Box 488 
Ridgeway, PA 15853 
(814) 772-6901 

Liberty Street Market Place , Warren 

Richard Weekland, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 547 

1733 Market Street Ext. 

Warren, PA 16365 

(814) 726-2400 
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Southwest Pennsylvania Business Development Center , Wexford 



Dr. Robert Meeder, Director 

P.O. Box 216 

12330 Perry Highway 

Wexford, PA 15090 

(412) 931-8444 



RHODE ISLAND 

State Contact 
Jerry Lessuck 

Department of Economic Development 
7 Jackson Walkway 
Providence, RI 02903 
(401) 277-2601 

Control Data Business and Technology Center , Providence 
Deedra Durocher 

Richmond Square Business and Technology Center 
1 - Richmond Square 
Providence, RI 02906 
(401) 521-3000 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

State Contact 

P.M. Smurthwaite, Associate Director 

Business Assistance & Services Information Ctr. 

South Carolina State Development Board 

P.O. Box 927 

Columbia, SC 29202 

(803) 758-3046 



Incubators 

Control Data Busine ss and Technology Centers . Charleston 
Jerome Clemons, Director 

Control Data Business and Technology Center 
701 E. Bay Street 
Charleston, SC 29403 
(803) 722-1219 
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Florence Incubator f Florence 



Steve Ny^ 

Economic Development Planner 
City of Florence 
Drawer FF 

City/County Complex 
Florence r SC 29501 
(803) 665-3141 

North Augusta Incubator ^ North Augusta 

Wayne Rogers, Directois: 

Planning and Community Development 

City of North Augusta 

P.O. Box 6400 

North Augusta, SC 29841 

(803) 278--0816 

Rock ' 1 Incubator , Rock Hill 

Stt nar 

Eco, olopment Planner 

Rnck 5v^wnomic Development Corporation 

xl706 

Rock ii, SC :9731 
(803) i?.8-3171 

Spartanburg Incubator , Spartanburg 
Dan B. Porter 

Economic Development Coordinator 
City of Spartanburg 
P.O. Box 1749 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 
(803) 596-2072 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

State Contact 

Bonnie Unterriner 

Department of State Department 

Box 6000 

Pierre, SD 57501 
(605) 773-5032 
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state Contact 



TENNESSEE 



Marta Pearsall 

Coordinator of Tennessee Business Resource Ctr. 
Dept. of Economic & Community Development 
320 6th Ave. , North 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-2626 



Incubators 

Knox Count/ Business Incubator . Knoxville 
(scheduled to open March, 1986) 

Melissa Zeigler 
City County Building 
Knoxville, TN 37901 
(615) 521-2275 

Tennessee Innovation Center . Oakridge 

Melvin Koons 
Vice President 
P.O. Box 607 
Oakridge, TN 37830 
(615) 576-3375 



TEXAS 

State Contacts 
Meg Wilson 

Office of the Governor 
P.O. Box 13561 
Austin, TX 78711 
(512) 475-1147 

Helen Dorsey 

Technical and Marketing Coordinator 
Texas Economic Development Commission 
410 East 5th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 472-5059 
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Incubators 
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The Rubicon Group ^ Austin 

Steve Szygenda 
President & CEO 
The Rubicon Group 
La Costa Centre 

6300 La Calma Driver Suite 100 
Austin, TX 78752 
(512) 454-5004 

Control Data Business & Technology Center ^ San Antonio 

Eugene Rodriguez , Jr. 

Director 

401 South Frio 

San AntoniOr TX 78207 

(512) 271-1350 



UTAH 



State Contact 



Howard Bird 

Economic & Industrial Development Division 
State Office Building 
Room 6150 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114 



Incubator 

Utah Innovation Center , Salt Lake City 



Wayne Brown 

417 Wakara Way 

Research park 

Salt Lake City, UT 84108 

(801) 583-4600 



VERMONT 



State Contact 



Robert Justis 

Director of Industrial Development 
Economic Development Department 
Pavillion Building 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(302) 828-3221 - , 
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Incubators 

Polyqrap hics Mills Incubator . Bennington 

Jay Zwynenberg 
Executive Director 

Bennington County Industrial Corporation (BCIC) 
P.O. Box 357 

N. Bennington, VT 05257 
(802) 442-8975 

East Creek Center , Rutland 

Barbara Holmes 
Star Enterprises, Inc. 
38 1/2 Center Street 
Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 775-8011 

Fellows Complex . Springfield 
Bob Brown 

Precision Valley Development Corporation 
100 River Street 
Springfield, VT 05156 
(802) 885-2138 



VIRGINIA 

State Contact 

Nic walker 
Director 

Office of Small Business & Financial Services 
1000 Washington Bldg. 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804) 786-3791 



WASHINGTON 

State Contact 
Ron Fowler 

Coordinator, Small Business Assistance Program 
State Board for Community College Education 
319 7th Avenue 
Olympiar WA 985C4 
(206) 753-0878 
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Incubators 



The Center f Everett 

Emily Duncan, Director 

917 134th Street, S.W. , Suite 100 

Everett, WA 98204 

(206) 743-0430 

Spokane Business Incubator Center , Spokane 

Chuck Stephens 
P.O. Box 19206 
Spokane, WA 99219 
(509) 45o-6299 



WEST VIRGINIA 

State Contact 

J. Michael Robinson 

Associate State Director 

West Virginia Small Business Dev. Center 

University of Charleston 

Charleston, WV 25304 

(304) 357-4875 



WISCONSIN 

State Contact 

Philip Albert 

Small Business Ombudsman 

Wisconsin Department of Development 

123 West Washington Ave. 

P.O. Box 7970 

ifladison, WS 53707 

(603) 266-0562 



Incubators 

The Advocap Small Business Center , Fon Du Lac 

Morton Gazerwitz, Manager 
19 West First Street 
^•on Du Lac, WI 54925 
(414) 922-7760 
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The Madison Business Incubator . Madison 



Ms. Noel Pratt 
Manager 

c/o Wisconsin for Research, Incorporated 
210 North Bassett Street 
Madison, WI 53703 
(608) 258-7070 

MetroWorks Northwest Business Development Center . Milwaukee 
Howard Snyder 

Northwest Side Community Development Corporation 
3201 West Hampton Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53209 
(414) 871-7500 or (414) 462-5509 



WYOMING 

S tate Contact 
Butch Keadle 

EconoiT.ic Development Specialist 
Department of Economic Development 
Herschler Building - 3rd Floor East 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-7285 



OU.S. COViUMKENT PRIBTING OrFICEU9B6- 1 51.92i* ,1*2607 
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"A Partners for Small Business Publication" 

SBN. _Small Business Incubator 



A growing niiinber of commiinities are experimenting with 
small business incubators as one element of their business 
development and retention strategies. As generally under- 
stood, a business incubator is a facility with adaptable 
space which small businesses can lease at a reduced rate 
and on flexible terms. Typically, support services are 
available on an as-needed basis. Financial assistance or 
management and technical assistance services may also be 
offered. Most incubators limit the amount of time a tenant 
may occupy space in the facility; this period usually 
ranges from two to five years. Some local economic 
development agencies offer space in nearby industrial parks 
to businesses that have "graduated" from the small business 
incubator. 

The basic premise of most efforts to develop small business 
incubators is to encourage new business formations and to 
combat the high failxxre rate of new businesses (as high as 
80 percent, by some estimates) . An inojbator can reduce 
the obstacles to new business formation and expansion by: 

o offering below-market-rate rent.R.1 space on 
flexible terms 

o eliminating building maintenance responsibilities 

o allowing tenants to share equipment and services 
that would be otherwise unavailable or 
unaffordable 

o increasing entrepreneur^ • awareness of and access 
to various types of fii.aiicial and technical 
assistance that may be available 

o providing an environment where small businesses 
are not alone, thereby reducing the anxiety of 
starting a new business as well as offering 
incubator tenants an opportunity to give each 
other business 

o increasing the business tenants' visibility 



This resource summary was prepared in cooperation with the 
National Council for Urban Economic Development. 



The community also benefits from establishment of a small 
business incubator by: 

o transformation of underutilized property into a 
center of productivity 

o creation of opportunities for public-private 
partnerships 

o diversification of the local economic base 

o enhancement of the locality's image as a center of 
innovation and entrepreneurship 

o revitalization of the immediate surrounding area 

o increased employment opportunities 

The sponsors of incubators vary, depending on local 
economic conditions and business development strategies. 
Mihailo Temali, et al., of the University of Minnesota's 
Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, have identified four 
types of incubators according to their sponsorship. These 

o PUbl iclv-SDonsored ^ such as the Broome County 

Industrial Incubator in Binghamton, N.Y. vrhich is 
operated by the Broome County Industrial 
Development Agency 

o nonprof lt-spQnaore(^ r such as the Fulton-Carroll 
Center for Industry, operated by the Industrial 
Council of Northwest Chicago 

o university-related . such as the University city 

Science Center, started in 1963 by a consortium of 
28 universities, colleges and medical schools in 
and around Philadelphia 

o prlvatelv-sponsored . such as the Control Data 
Corporation's Business and Technology Centers 
established in many cities around the U.S. 

The National Council for Urban Economic Development has 
identified three types of incubators based on the character 
of the facility and the nature of the businesses that are 
located therein. 

These include: 

o incubators located in buildings that have 
undergone adaptive reuse or industrial 
rehabilitation 
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o newly constructed facilities and facilities that 
are keyed to industrial parks 

o high-tech an(% university-affiliated incubators 

The current level of interest in the incubator concept is 
Intense, as evidenced by the increasing frequency of 
reports of new projects. Those seeking further information 
on local experiences with incubators and development of 
incubator facilities are directed to the publications and 
inf carnation sources cited below. 

Those interested in local experiences with incubators also 
should be alert for articles in both the general press and 
the industrial euid business development press. In 
particular, articles on new enterprise development, venture 
financing and high technology development increasingly 
reference incubator projects. 



* * * * ^ 



PUBLICATIONS 



The following publications are available from the sources 
as noted. 



Incubator Reaourea Kit - includes a directory of small 
business incubators by state, perspectives on incubators 
reprented from Incubattiy Tima^ and an incubator brochure. 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives, U.S, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L Street, N.W., Suite 720-A, 
Washington, DC 2 04 16. 

IngWbfltgr Tings / office of private Sector Initiatives, U.S. 
Small Business Administration, 1441 L Street, N.W. , suite 
720-A, Washington, DC 20416. 

Small BusinasB Incubafeyrijii A Guide to start-un and 
Mflnaqmnt, office of private sector Initiatives, U.S. 
small Business Administration, 1441 L Street, N.W., Suite 
720-A, Washington, DC 20416. 

Snail Business incubator Conf erence Planner . Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives, U.S. Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L Street, N.W. , Suite 720-A, 
Washington, DC 20416. 
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Advance Techno locrv Development! A Review of Small Business 
Incubat or Initiatives ^ Governor's Office of Policy and 
Planning, Harrlsburg, pA, November, 1982, 21 pps. 

Business incubators! A Tool for Economic Development ^ 
David Allen, Publications Office, Council for Urban 
Economic Development, 1730 K Street, NW, Suite 1009, 
Washington, DC 20006 (for sale) . 

Business Incubator Developm ent in Rural Areas ^ Mark, 
Weinberg and Lorl Erdy, Ohio University, Department of 
Political Science, Bentley Hall, Athens, OH 45701. 

Business incubator Profiles, Mlhallo Temall and Candace 
Campbell, Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN,1984, 61 pps. A 
survey of 50 business Incubators for the institute's 
Cooperative Community Development Program. 

Creating Jobs bv Creating Wev Businaas! The Role of 
Business incubators. David Allen, et al., National Council 
for Urban Economic Development, 1730 K street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006. (for sale) 

Feasibilitv of Hia h-Tech company Incubation in p nrai 
University Settings , Missouri Incutech, inc.. Route 4, Box 
519, Rolla, Missouri 654C1 ($10). 

"Hatching Small Business," candace Campbell, Planning . The 
American Planning Association, Chicago, IL, May, 1984, pps. 
19'~24 . 

H9ffi9 C?r<?Vn EntrfPg?nwrgh l p; — Pennsylvani a's Small Buajnaas 
IngUbators, David N. Allen, Judith E. Ginsberg and Susan A. 
Meiburger, Pennsylvania State University, Institute of 
Public Administration, August, 1984, 38 pps. Published in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg. 

"How to start a Business Development Incubator," 
Development^ ^ National Development Council, New York, NY, 
Summer 1984. 

"Incubating Business Good CED Strategy," Mlhallo Temall. 
Economic Development and Law Center Report , National 
Economic Development and Law Center, Berkeley, CA, 
May/August, 1984, pps. 51-55. 

"Incubators: Nurturing Small Business Growth," Main street 
W^Wff/ National Main Street center. National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, Washington, DC, October, 1985. 
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Incubator Resource vit, National Council for Urban Economic 
Development (CUED), Washington, DC, 1984. Includes four 
sections, which may be purchased separately: "Model 
Documents: Tenant Application Forms and Lease Agreements;" 

"Incubators: Adaptive Reuse and Industrial Rehabs, High 

-Tech' and University-Affiliated Incubators," and 
"Incubators: Newly Constructed Facilities and Facilities 
Keyed to Industrial Parks." 

"Incubator for Baby Business," Nation's Bualneaa . u. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, DC, November, 1984 

incubatorg for innovation - a Plan for caHfomla Regional 
Innovation and Job Creation ^ Richard Dorf and Barbara 
Purdy, University of California, Davis, March 15, 1985. A 
Report prepared for the California Department of Commerce, 
Office of Small Business. 

N^W gUslneSS InCtt>\>atQr8; — The Americ an Evperienee . Raymond 
W. Smilor, IC2 Institute, The University of Texas at 
Austin, 2815 San Gabriel, Austin, TX 78705-3594 

"Private Sector Initiatives and Public Sector 
Accountability: A Case Study of Contracting with City 
venture Corporation," Calvin Bradford, Journal of the 
American Planning Association. American Planning 
Association, Chicago, IL, 49, Summer 1983, pps. 326-335. 
Includes references to local experiences with Control Data 
Corporation Business and Technology Centers. 

Ptibllg-Priyat? Pflrtnggffh i Pff; Small Buain eaa incubator 

fifiStSlfifiient, Ellen J. Gerl, Dinah Adkins, and Lori J. Erdy, 
Institute for Local Government Administration and Sural 
Development, Ohio University, Bentley Hall, Athens, OH 
45701, February, 1985. 

gmftll BUSlnepff IngUfrfltlgn; success ful Models from Abrnq .; ^ , 

Council for International urban LiJ?lson, International 
Center of the Acadesiy for State ana Loca2 Government, 444 
North Capitol street. Suite 346, Washington, DC 20001 
($4.95) . 

SiBflll BWff l neB g Incubators; A h ow-tq Guide , community 
Information Exchange, National urban Coalition, 1120 G 
Street, N.W. #900, Washington, DC 20005 ($2.50). 

"Small Business Incubators: A Positive Environment for 
Entrepreneurship," David N. Allen and Syedur Rahman, 
Journal of small Buslnaaa ManagABift^^ ^ July, 1985. 

Special Considerations for Pada r al Laboratory Baaed 
insUfiASfiCfi, James M. Greenwood, Los Alamos Economic 
Development Corporation and Eugene starly, Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, November, 1984 
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"Special Report: Growth In Business Incubators Seen 
Helping some Areas Create Jobs Here's How," Economic & 
Industrial Development News. Washington, DC, Development 
Publications, December 19, 1983. 

"Stalking the Latest Entrepreneur: Business Incubators and 
Economic Development," Candace Campbell and Don Samuelson, 
Economic Developm-ant Review. American Economic Development 
Council, Schiller Park, 111., sximmer 1985. 

The Industrial Tneubatoy. Mia Purcell, Information Service 
Report No. 27, National Council for Urban Economic 
Development, Washington, DC, February 1984, 20 Tjps. 
Describes and compares seven different incubator 
facilities, highlighting the critical decisions to be made 
in designing, financing and managing a successful 
incubator. 

Th9 WW BUffinegg IngWbfltor; Leveraging Resources for New 

Venture? r Raymond W. Smilor, IC2 institute, university of 
Texas at Austin, 2815 San Gabriel, Austin, TX 78705-3594 

The Role gf the University in Local Eeononl c Davelopaent« 
h cage study Qf university Participation in « 
Incubation Canter. Mark Weinberg, Institute for Local 
Government Administration, Ohio University, Athens. Paper 
presented at the annual conference of the Amarican Society 
for Public Administration, Denver, CO, April 8-12, 1984. 

"University as Venture Capitalist," Richard Phalor, Forbes . 
December 19, 1983. Discusses trend toward university 
involvement in incubator projects as a component of local 
high tech development strategies, with particular reference 
to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, NY. 
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Is "incubator" a buzzword? Probably. But 
there aie enough glowing success stories to 
show why people are **bu2zing." They have 
good reason. Incubators are now a hopeful 
reaJiiy on our economic lar Jscape. 

Just about one year ago there were nearly 
40 Incubators up and running around the 
country. Recently this office wrapped up a 
national series of seven Small Business 
incubator Conferences that attracted over 
2500 potential sponsors or partners from 
around the country. have, this year, 
answered over 10.000 written requests for 
information on incubators, and have witnes- 
sed the development of what now totals 
more than 110 iricubators nationwide. 
In past issues of Incubotor Times, we 
focused on incubator projects and the prime 
movers behind them. V\4 wanted to relay 
what the key ingredients for a successful 
facility might be. and how to find your own 
version of them in yourown community. \Ate 
'lave teamed, from our travels and discus- 
sions, that there are some standard in- 
gredients for a successful incubator, bu^ no 
magic recipes. 

In this issue, we will go beyond what makes 
a good incubator to a discussion of what 
state and local governments are doing to 
create an environment for successful in- 
cubator development. Since hitting the 
economic development scene, the incubator 
trend has met with remarkable support from 
federal, state and local organizations. At the 
federal level, existing programs and struc- 
tures have been ^jsed creatively to aid 
incubators. We are only beginning to see 
where incubators fit in the federal matrix. 

But much of the ingenuity— the adventurous 
innovations— are happening at the local 
level. That is where the real excitement in 
incubators is brewing. 

State and local legislatures and agencies 
are acting to create an environment in which 
incubators (and small businesses) can 
thrive. It is a proactive response to incubator 
development; it is a vote of sup^wrt for an 
evolving development tool. 
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The incubator development process requires 
three things that states and localities can 
provide or ei>hance: education, technical 
assistance and financing. From sponsoring 
state incubator conferences, to desinnating 
an incubator staff person or establishir^ a 
local seed capital fund for incubator tenants, 
a variety of approaches have developed. 

In general, state and local governments can: 
1) extend existing programs to include 
incubators; 2) reduce burdens or create 
incentives to promote incubator develop- 
ment; 3) provide education and information 
to potential sponsors; 4) provide technical 
asdstance to projects; and 5) develop 
finar>cing mechanisms forincubator develop- 
ment and tenant finandng. 




SBA Boise District Director Joe Kaeppner, Qovemor 
John Evans of Idaho and SBA Administrator Jim Senders 
at the Smaii Business lncut)ator Conference in Spokane, 
fast June. 



There are no right or wrong policies or 
programs to encourage incubator develop- 
ment. Those that have developed are a 
result of grov/ing local interest and a state's 
economic development needs. As programs 
develop there will be more debate about 
what programs are necessary and which are 
superfluous. There will be debate about how 
active a role a state or locality should play 
in influencing incubator development. 

This issue of Incwbator Times is devoted to 
what state and local initiatives have already 
been developed to promote incubators. It is 
not an exhaustive survey, but a solid introduc- 
tion to what can be done. 

Samantha Silva 
Editor 



What's New the 
Cities and States 

Among states and localities that have forged 
incubator development programs, there are 
well known success stories. The State of 
Pennsylvania, with more operating in- 
cubators than any other state in the country 
{over 20), has perhaps the most well-known 
and successful statewide incubator program. 
Legislation passed last year includes a $17 
million Small Business Incubator Loan 
Program and a $3 million Seed Capital 
Challenge Grant Program. Funds will be 
spent over three years from a $190 million 
economic development bond Issue passed 
by voters. The loan program is administered 
by Pennsylvania's Ben Franklin Partnership 
Board. 

Pennsylvania is a shining example of what 
a state can do to create an environment 
where incubators have a better chance to 
thrive. But every state or city has special 
needs and unique resources to commit to 
incubator development. Those that are 
showing a keen interest in the incubator 
phenomenon are shaping programs tailored 
to their local economies. Here are two 
examples of what states have done, and a 
summary of some city-sponsored initiatives. 



Illinois 

Imagine that you live in Illinois and want 
general information on incubators. Imagine 
that you can dial an "800" number and hear 
a tape recordin^g from the Illinois Department 
of Commerce & Community Affairs (IDCCA) 
that tells you to push a number on your 
phone to activate a recording on small 
business incubators, one of many economic 
development topics available through the 
number. 

This smple but effective service is a reality 
In lilinois-— a small part of an evolving state 
program to support development of small 
business incubators. The capstone of the 
effort is incubator-specific legislation — part 
of the recently passed "Build Illinois" Pro- 
gram, sponsored by Governor Thompson. 

"Build Illinois" is a comprehensive legislative 
package designed to promote Illinois' 
economic development. Among its provi- 
sions Is a $1,000«000 appropriation to set 
up four new incubators in the state during 
FY 1985 (the state has already assisted 
8 incubators). An additional $1,000,000 
was designated for incuL«itor development 
in the Rock Island/Mollne area, where 
International Harvester just closed down a 
4,000,000 square feet plant, leaving unem- 
ployment at a high twenty-percent. 



" he ♦ ^is incubator project is an ambitious 
on . i" i it has a history that supports the 
increasing involvement. Two years 
i^go iDCCA worked with Control Data Corpo- 
ration to assess the feasibility of small 
business incubators in smaller, rural settings. 
The "Western Illinois Project" touched four 
small communities, two of which now have 
operating incubators, and two others still in 
the final "fix-em-up" stage. 

After its success in Western Illinois, the state 
applied for a grant from the Office of Commu- 
nity Services of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. From that Illinois 
received $500,000, which it used to renovate 
and expand two incubators in Joliet and 
Rockford, and for a seed capital fund for 
those two incubators. 

Gail Imholz, who descxibes herself as both 
Lie head and the tail of the state's incubator 
program , says these experiences ultimately 
led to the design of legislation to promote 
incubator development as part of a broader 
economic development package. In addition 
to the incubator provisions, money was also 
appropriated for additional seed capital 
funds around the state, many of which will 
provide funding for incubator tenants. I DCCA 
is currently designing an application for 
interested communities. 

Imholz is enthusiastic about the role a state 
can pL^.y. "Yoti can't just start up ter^ % 
cubatOfB in ten commumties. They i.' 1av/ 
to be tied somehow," says Imholt. '^r 
networking, two companies in diilorf.^ vc 
incubators can buy and sell fi om §ach other. 
It's a real marketing technique." She cites 
one example of three firms currently in the 
Rockfotd incubator. One designs computer 
circuit boards; one manufactures the parts; 
and one assembles them. Imagine the 
possibilities if you add all the state's 
incubators. 

Imholz warns that even though the state is 
playing a leadership role, including participa- 
tion in incubator wori^.'Shops around the state. 
The communities have to feel ownership for 
the project." But, according to Imholz, **jf the 
state hadn't played a lead, there would be 
no incubator program today," 

★ ★★★★★★★★ 

Coming in the 
Next Issue: 

A Critical Review of 
Small Business Incubators 

* What do studies say? 
• What do the tenants think? 

★ Is it a fad or does it have staying power? 

★ ★★★★★★★★ 
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North Carolina 

The state of North Carolina took a different 
tack in developing a state program for 
incubators. In 1982, the Economic Commit- 
tee of the Governor's Task Force on Science 
and Technology forged a program to promote 
state economic and business development. 
The two central compKDnents were a seed 
capital fund for research and development 
firms and incubators to promote local entre- 
preneurship and job creation in die face of 
failing attempts at industrial recruitment. 
After being passed into legislation as a 
Special Bill at the tail end of the 1983 
Legislative Session, the components of the 
program were joined under the umbrella of 
the North Carolina Technological Develop- 
ment Authority (NCTDA). 

In designing the incubator part of the pro- 
gram, different approaches were considered. 
Both capital intensive university based 
facilities as well as community based in- 
cubators were considered, according to 
Kirsten Nyrop, fomier Executive Director of 
NCTDA. For political as well as economic 
reasons, the state chose to structure a 
program for locally based non-profit organi- 
zations to develop moderate cost, modest 
incubators. 
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Location of incubators m fshrth CoPiiJina. 



The program was structured as a competitive 
matching grant program, Locally based 
non-profits with a working relationship with 
a local university, college, community col- 
lege, or technical institute submit a pror>osal 
to the TDA to get up to $200,000 in a 
matching grant. The non-profit must match 
the state money at least one for one in dollars 
or real estate value. Once the grant is 
awarded, the money is disbursed in stages 
as the development process takes place. 

The NCTDA did a great deal of publicity all 
overthe state to be sure that even the most 
rural counties were aware of the program. It 
was thought that rural and poor counties 
could compete for program dollars if they 
were informed about the program. 

In 1984, the first year of the program, one 
grant was madG to the Smoky Mountain 
Development Corporation in Haywood 
County in the western part of the state. That 
facility is expected to open in October 1985. 



In 1985, a second grant was made to the 
Smoky Mountain Development Corporation 
for a facility in McDowell County. Two other 
grants were made in the second program 
year to the Northeastem North Carolina 
Tomorrow ip Ahoskie and to Dillard Building 
Inc. for an incubator in Goldsboro, both in 
the eastern part of the state. All of the grants 
have been made for the development of 
facilities in rural areas. 



What A City Can Do 



The program has not been without its 
problems. According to Julianne Tenney, 
Executive Director of the NCTDA, a .T.eijor 
problem for the program is the state-owner- 
ship provision in the initial legislation and a 
related market value lease provision in 1985 
legislation on stat&owned real estate. The 
initial legislation requires that the state take 
title to the incubator buildings to which it 
makes grants, teasing the facility back to the 
non-profit. Unrelated legislation requires all 
state-owned buildings to lease space at 
market value rents. While this provision was 
not intended to affect the incubator program, 
the law is interpreted to apply to it. The four 
facilities already in the program are exempt 
from the law. Any new facilities awarded 
grants must comply with it. Tenney hopes to 
change the state ownership provision in the 
next short session of the Legislature and to 
get exemptions from the market value lease 
provision for any facilities awarded grants in 
the next program year. 

Another problem with the program, also from 
the Initial legislation, is a two year limit on 
the length of time tenant fir; can be In the 
facility. According to Nyrop, this is a restric- 
tive and perhaps arbitrary time limit on the 
tenant firms. Sometimes it takes only a year 
or two for a small business to get on its feet. 
Other times it takes three, four, or even five 
years. The two year time limit forces firms to 
move at a point when they might not be 
ready, 

Nyrop, who «/as involved in the development 
of the original legislation, says that if she 
could change anything in the initial legisla- 
tion, she wou Id exclude the state ownership 
provision and would make the two year time 
limit more flexible. Although there have been 
some problems in working with the commu- 
nity based non-profits — slowness in sched- 
uling, some resistance to NCTDA oversight, 
and other day to day complications— Nyrop 
says she would argue again fbrthe program 
to be structured the same way. The problems 
are part of the trials and tribulations of 
worthing to develop the entrepreneurial base 
and diversify the economy in rural counties. 



Private 
Sector 
Initiatives 



Together we 
can do it! 



More and more American cities are promot- 
ing smali business. Small business in- 
cubators, long before they were heard of at 
the state level, were fluorishlng in a few 
progressive cities that were effectively 
creating a "climate" for small business 
growth and development. The American 
incubator prototype developed as an uri^an 
incubator often spearheaded by a city 
govemment or agency. Since then, the tool 
has quickly spread as a popular element in 
city economic development plans. 

Optiorr available to a city Interested in 
mcKt^^ tor development depend largely on 
what assistance is already available, the 
level of local interest and sophistication 
about incubators, and the resources it can 
offer. As in state options, there are several 
levels of commitment a city can make, from 
providing basic i:iformation to potential 
sponsors, to being an active development 
partner in a specific incubator facility. 

The city can provide technical ass*f5tance, 
fund feasibility studies, establish working 
groups, or participaite in woricshops for 
neighborhood and community groups on the 
concept. It can publicize the avavlabllity of 
city or state funds, including Community 
Development Block Grants or Urban De- 
velopment Action Grants. If the city owns 
surplus buildings or land (unused school 
properties are a good example) , the city may 
donate or lease the property at a nominal 
fee to the Incubator sponsor. Using a pack- 
age of enterprise zone or target area incen- 
tives, the city can promote investment in an 
area where an incubator is feasible if more 
support and money can be attracted to the 
project. 

Financial support can also vary. A city may 
commission a feasibility study that wfll lay 
the groundwork forfurther incubator develop- 
ment. It can establish a seed capital Oi 
revolving loan fund, much like state funds. 
For cities with bond issuing authority, indus- 
trial revenue bonds can be an important 
source of incubator financing. 

The city can also play an important role in 
reducing disincentives or roadblocks to 
incubator development, particularly zoning 
restrictions or city ordinances that are 
prohibitive. The city must weigh the benefits 
ofthe incubator against whatever the zoning 
is trying to prevent, e.g. traffic problems. 

Among cities that have taken an active 
leadership role Is Seaff/e, whose city Depart- 
ment of Economic Development brought 
together an incubator task force and per- 
suaded the Chamber of Commerce to host 
the group. 



The City of Chicago, has set aside $800 000 
for support of 6-8 incubator projects. Thus 
far the City has issued a Request for Pr^'^ 
osal and has narrowed the field down to 12 
potential projects. It is not yet clear whether 
the fund will be a grant or loan program. 

More recently, the City of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi entered into a public-private partnership 
with the State of Mississippi and Suburi^an 
American Corporation that will establish the 
Mississippi Technology and Business Center 
in Jackson, scheduled for opening in Spring, 
1987. Half of the $9.25 million 100,000 
square foot building will house incubator 
space principally for service-oriented 
businesses with growth potential. 

Of the $9.25 million, the State will contribute 
$1 million and the city of Jackson, $250,000. 
Suburi^an American Corporation will repay 
the $1.25 million after 10 years. SAC will own 
and operate the building and the City, the 
State and the private sector will participate 
on a Board of Directors that will govem the 
incubator. 




Tulsa, Oklahoma pioneered an incubator 
effort through an Economic Development 
Administration grant that paved the way for 
a 15,000 square foot incubator facility 
located in the inner C(ty — a Tulsa Urban 
Renewal Authority area. Fxnected to open 
in December, the buiV ^ owned by 

the City and is virtua 

According to Emily ^ ./ of City 

Development, the 0 >n entre- 

preneurial approach to in jjst the right 
management forthe building. The City sent 
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out a Request for Proposal to Tulsa's private 
sector to see who could coma up with the 
most entrepreneurial proposal for serving 
the incubator tenants. 

As part of the City's overall economic de- 
velopment strategy, St Paul, Minnesota 
joined with a private building developer/ 
owner to develop an incubator in part of a 
commercial building. The City financed a 
low-interest mortgage to the developer, who 
owns a building. In retum.the developer had 
to lease 20,000 square feet at cost to the 
city for the incubator and to invest some of 
the money he has saved due to the low 
interest rate in other developments in the 
neighborhood. The City subleases its space 
to small businesses. 

Bob Kessler, an Economic Development 
Specialist at the City's Department of Plan- 
ning arxj Economic Development, makes 
sure these businesses get the appropriate 
assistance: According to Kessler all tenant 
needs must be addressed. "Incubators are 
the real world. You can't go half-way," St. 




An architect's drawing of the proposed Mississippi 
Technology & Business Center for Jackson. 



Paul's commitment to incubators and small 
business embodies that philosophy. 

Because of the emphasis on job creation, 
the incubator is tied to a state employment 
program. Each lease specifies that the firm 
must make every possible effort to hire the 
unemployed. In return, the State subsidizes 
the wages of those employees for six 
months. 
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Helping Hand 

The resources available to assist small 
business incubator sponsors and managers 
now include: 

• The National Business Incubation Associ- 
ation, 6914 Andover Drive, Alexandria, VA 
22307, (703) 765-0927. 

• International Association of Incubators, 
Eastern Washington University, 2t6 Showal- 
ter Hall, Cheney, WA 99004. 

• The New Business Incubator in 
America," by Raymond W. Smilor, IC^ 
Institute, Unwersity of Texas at Austin. The 
paper hiji^i eights initial findings of a national 
survey cd$ponsored by SBA's Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., and IC^ Institute. 

• "Business Incubators: A Tool for Eco- 
nomic Development"— reports results of a 
nationwide survey of business incubators as 
conducted by Dr. David Allen of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Available for sale 
from: Publications Office, Council for Urban 
Economic Development, 1730 K Street NW, 
Suite 1009, Washington, DC 20006, 
(202) 223^735. 

• "Stalking the Latent Entrepreneur: Busi- 
ness Incubators and Economic Develop- 
ment," by Candace Campbell and Don 
Samuelson. From Economic Development 
Review, Summer 1985. Available from the 
American Economic Development Council, 
4849 North Scott Street #10, Schiller Park, 
IL 60176. 

• A variety of Grant and Loan Programs 
offered through the National Trust for Historic 
Pres;*rvation may be a financial resource for 
incubator projects that help preserve and 
revitalize historic structures. For information, 
contact the Office of Financial Services, 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, (202) 673-4000. 

• The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion is sponsoring two 2-day courses to help 
non-profit organizations make use of Invest- 
ment Tax Credits and other historic preserva* 
tion incentives for real estate development, 
in Cleveland, November 4-5 and Hartford, 
November 7-8. For more information contact 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
(address above). 



• Thp Industrial Innovative Concepts Fair, 
sfiorsoref:^ by the U.S. Dept. of Energy, 
Ndv^> ^.t)er 13, 1985 at the Hyatt Regency in 
Cry?,i-3l City, VA. The Fair will exchange 
fledgling research concepts for saving 
energy. For more information contact Buhler 
& Abraham, Inc. at (301) 681-3980. 

• A computer software package has been 
developed for conducting feasibility stidies 
on incubators by a firm in Florida. For more 
information contact: Mr. K. James Crandell 
at (305) 974-2241. 



Incubator 

Conference 

Calendar 



10/85 

CONTACT: 



11/13/85 
CONTACT: 



12/85 

CONTACT: 



2/86 

CONTACT: 



ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 

BillAlberle 
Office of Enterprise 
3601 C Street, Suite 722 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
(907)563*2989 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Denise Musser 
Dept. of Community Affairs 
P.O. Box 155 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 

VIRGINIA 

Nic Walker 

Office of Small Business 
1000 Washington Building 
Richmond, VA 23219 
(804)786-3791 

aORlOA 

Roger Griesbaum 
RoridaDc^pt . f Commerce 
107W9stG^'<»s street 
Tallahassee?. < i J2301 
(904)487-7314 

ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Betty Herxog 
SUNY-ALBANY 
Administration Room 231 
Albany. NY 12222 
(518)442-3000 



Correspondence or questions on tnis news- 
letter should be addressed to: 

Editor, Incubator Times 
Small Business Administration 
Office of Private Sector Initiatives 
1441 L Street, N.W., Suite 720-A 
Washington, DC 20416 
(202) 653-7880 



May 5-7, 1986 
CONTACT: 



RJC 
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A Closer Look 

Small Business 
Incubator 
Legislative Update 

Arkansas 

Broad enabling legislation In 1983 created 
the Arkansas Science and Technology 
Authority no provide leadership, direction, 
incentives and technical assistance to 
enable (the) state and its people to gain the 
advantages and benefits of advanced science 
and technology." The Authority has created 
a program to assist the development of 
university based incubators which will 
promote the development of innovative new 
businesses. 

District of Columbia 

Bill 6-205. Business Incubator Facilitation 
Act of 1985, was introduced to the Council 
of the District of Columbia on April 23. 1985. 
The purpose of the bill is "to provide for the 
establishment of one or more business 
incubators in the District of Columbia by 
offerir>g the use of city-owned property, 
credit support for business incubator financ- 
ing, and other Incentives to ensure that 
business tenant costs for space and services 
aro to be kept to a minimum." 

Illinois 

(See article this issue). To receive funds 
from the Illinois program, and educational 
Institution, nonprofit or local government 
must submit a pre-application. Promising 
proposals will be identified and full applica- 
tion requested. The program will finance up 
to 50% of the cost of the incubator up to 
$650,000. $1 million will be available for the 
program in 1986. Worl<8hops will be held 
around the state to pre ^nt information on 
the program, along witt-i retails of other 
"Build Illinois" components. 

Indiana 

The Institute for New Business Vsntures has 
a two stage matching grant program for 
cities, counties, chambers of commerce, and 
local economic development groups to do 
feasibility studies for incubators. The state 



also considers incubators eligible for Com- 
munity Development Blod^ Grant and Urban 
Development Action Grants. 

Iowa 

The Iowa legislature passed legislation in 
1985 creating a five-year state lottery with 
proceeds used for a number of purposes, 
among them a small business incubator 
program. The Iowa Development Commis- 
sion is drafting rules to create an incubator 
program. Program information should be 
available in early Fall of 1985. 

Kansas 

In 1984, the Kansas legislature passed 
legislation "providing for the establishment 
by the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment of incubator facilities to provide building 
space and support services for small busi- 
ness concerns." The Act hc^vever, calls for 
the state to allocate CDBG funds to local 
non-profit sponsors of Incui^ators, which is 
an ineligible use of CDBG money. As of yet. 
no initiatives have been undertaken to 
amend the legislation. 

Louisiana 

In 1985. the l^uisiana legislature passed an 
act creating a small business incubator 
assistance program. The Act provides for the 
l-ouisiana Small Business Development 
Corporation to make loans or loan guaran- 
tees to any qualified local entity for up to half 
of development costs of an incubator 
facility up to $500,000. The rules for the 
program are being developed and it is 
expected to be operational in the Spring of 
1986. 



Michigan 

The Michigan Business Imcutbation Act. 
Public Act 198 of 1984. provides for the 
Department of Commerce to designate up 
to ten vacant or nearly-vacant buildings as 
incubator centers. The state will fund the 
operation costs (those not covered fc^ rents) 
Off incubators for up to three years. The 
Department of Commerce would wort( with 
local Community Boards in the development 
of the facilities. The legislation has not yet 
been funded. 

IMIssissippI 

In 1983, legislation created the Mississippi 
Research and Development Center to 
promote business development and assist 
in the development of an incubator. Up to 
$100,000 in financing will be available 
as incentive to gain private investment in the 
facility. The Center is developing a prototype 
incubator with private investment in Jackson, 
which is expected to open in the Spring of 
1986. After the facility opens, a more general 
incubator program may be considered. 



IMIssouri 

In 1984 legislation created the Missouri 
Corporation for Science and Technology. 
The Center in turn created four Centers for 
Innovation, each affiliated with a branch of 
the state university. Each of ihe Innovation 
Centers in turn is using part of its allocated 
funds to develop an incubator. Two are open; 
two are in the planning and development 
phases. 

New York 

The New York State Science andTechnology 
Foundation was created by 1963 legislation, 
revitalized by 1979 legislation and reconsti- 
tuted by 1981 legislation to ''encourage, 
support and promote the growth of 
ted-anotogical enterprise In New Yort< State 
and to foster the spirit of entrepreneurship 
that is so essential to the growth of technol- 
ogy based industry." The Foundation has 
assisted incubator facilities associated with 
universities around the state and is develop- 
ing an incubator program. 

North Carolina 

In 1983, the New Technology Jobs Act 
established the North Carolina Technological 
Development Authority (NCTOA) to increase 
job creation around the sm^ through small 
business development. One time grants of 
up to $200,000 are made to local nonprofit 
corporations to establish incubator facilities. 
The grants must be matched by cash or real 
estate value which is not financed b/ any 
other state government funds or real estate. 

The organization receiving the grant is 
responsible for the manager.ient and nainte- 
nance of the facility and must have wortdng 
relationships with existing technical assist- 
ance providers. (See article in this issue). 

Ohio 

In 1983, legislation was passed to establish 
theThomas Edison Partnership Program to 
"promote the welfare of the people of the 
state of Ohio by encouraging the interaction 
of the business and industrial community 
and Ohio educational institutions." Part of 
the program provides a challenge grant 
competition fbr small business incubators. 
To date $ 1.6 million has been spent to fund 
six incubators with a one to one match. 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania's program (described above In 
this issue) is not intended to stand alone as 
a source of financing (maximum loans are 
50% or $650,000- -whichever is less). The 
seed capital funds must be matched 3 to 1 
with private funds. 



*Tor copies of state legislation, please 
contact the state legislative office. 
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Ask the Network 

Q. What options does a government 
entity have to assist Incubator develop- 
ment? Is a loan program the only option? 

Financial assistance is one option on a long 
list of ways governments or agencies, at all 
levels, can assist incubators. Levels of 
involvement will depend on the commitment 
of your organization to the incubator idea, 
and the resources that can be tapped locaHy. 

The minimum level of Involvement Is to 
designate a person on the economic de- 
velopment staff (or equivalent) who can be 
a contact person for potential sponsors or 
tenants. That person should come up to 
speed On incubator developments, nationally 
and locally, and become familiar with availa- 
ble literature. He/she should think about 
what current programs could assist In- 
cubators or what legislation/ordinances 
might enhance or hinder their development. 



State enterprise zone legislation is a good 
example of a possible incentive. 

By tracking local incubator projects and 
visiting one or more facilities, the person will 
be better able to offer technical assistance 
or refen-als to interested incubator sponsors. 

In conjunction with other groups, such as the 
local SBA office, you can also develop 
additional incubator materials. Some groups 
have written a strjtQ/regional supplement to 
the SBA Incubator Handbook to direct 
people to state and local sources of su^jport. 

The next level of involvement is more 
proactive and includes promoting the in- 
cubator idea to arouse Interest in the state 
or community— here the entity plays a 
leadership role more than an informatk)nal 
one. At this level you can sponsor an in- 
cijbator seminar to educate possible spon- 
sors or bring together the public and private 
groups necessary for incubator develop- 
ment. You can organize the meetings, or 
simply be a player in them. 

If you want to be a mrXner or facilitator for 
an individual Incubaicr. donate or lease a 
government-owned surplus building for use 
as a facility, or contract with a consultant to 
do a feasibility study or organize a facility. 



An even stronger commitment might involve 
a loan or grant program for incubator de- 
velopment. Similar existing programs vary 
widely in funding sources (industrial revenue 
bonds, lottery proceeds, state appropria- 
tions) and fundinr^ uses (loans, grants, 
leasibility study financing, eic\ 

Also consider operating a regional, state or 
local database on incubator projectb and 
their tenant firms. Doing so can increase the 
opportunities for joint ventures, mergers, 
and between-business buying and selling. 

For current incubators, don't miss the 
chance to integrate existing government 
programs that assist small businesses. 
Contact your local SBA office to find out what 
services it can offer. 

For more -nforniation contact the Office of 
Pi ivate Sector Initiatives at (202) 653-7880. 
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